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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— (Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—GRAND 
SUMMER CONCERT and FASHIONABLE PROMENADE. Vocalists— 
Malle. Christine Nilsson, Mdlle. Pauline Lewitzky, Mdlle. Oari; Signor Bettini, 
Signor Verger, Signor Foli. Crystal Palace Choir. Solo Violin, Mdlle. Terese 
Liebe (first appearance). 
These delightful Concerts have the ge of Pp accom- 
niment, the full Saturday's Instrumental Band being engaged, conducted by Mr. 


a lat, eaten? 





ANNS, 

They are thus far superior to any concert on a large scale accompanied by piano- 
forte only; they take place in the Centre Transept—the most agreeable locale 
imaginable for concerts in hot summer weather. The enjoyment of music is con- 
siderably enhanced by such surroundings as are found here; groups of statuary and 
banks of flowers meet the eye at every turn. The ear and the eye are equally 
delighted, and the airiness and general comfort of this vast concert hall are beyond 
comparison with the heated atmosphere and closeness experienced in London theatres 
and concert halls. 

Half-Crown Admission Tickets and Guinea Season Tickets at all Agents. These, 
and 2s, 6d. Stall Tickets also, at the Palace, and 2, Exeter Hall. Stalls should 
forthwith be secured. 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

This Evening (SaturpaY), Meyerbeer's Opera, “‘ DINORAH.” Corentino, Signor 
Gardoni; Hoel, Mr. Santley ; Un Mietitore, Signor Rinaldini ; Un Cacciatore, Signor 
Raguer ; Due Caprai, Mdile, Vinta and Mdlle. Briani; Una Caprai, Madame Corsi; 
Un Capraio, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and Dinorah, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska. 
Conductor, Signor ARpITI. 

Monpay, July 4, Weber's “ABOU HASSAN.” Hassan, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini; Omar, Signor Castelli; 11 Califo, Signor Raguer; Mesrur, Signor Trevero ; 
Zemrud, Madame Corsi; Zobaida, Mdlle. Briani; and Fatima, Madame Monbelli. 
To be followed by Bellini'’s Opera, “LA SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, Signor Mon- 
gini; Il Conte Rodolfo, Signor Foli; Alessio, Signor Zoboli; Un Notaro, Signor 
a Teresa, Madame Corsi; Lisa, Mdlle, Vinta; and Amina, Mdlle. Ilma di 

urska, 

Tugspay, July 5, will be produced (first time in England) Ambroise Thomas's 
Opera, in four acts, ‘*MIGNON,.” The libretto by MM. Michele Carré and G. 
Barbier; the Italian translation by Signor Giuseppe Zaffira. Guglielmo, Signor 
Bettini; Lotario, M. Faure ; Laerte, Signor Gassier; Giarno, Signor Raguer ; Zinga- 
rella, Mdlle. Fioretti; Frederico, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Fillina, Madame 
Volpini ; and Mignon, Malle, Christine Nilsson. 

Tuurspay, July 7, Rossini's Opera, “OTELLO.” Otello, Signor Mongini ; 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822,— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ‘THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President—Tae Eart or Dupiey. 
Principal—Prorrsson W. SteRnDALE Bennett. 

The PUBLIC CONCERT of the Institution will take plaie at the QUEENS CON- 
CERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, on SATURDAY the 23r¢ iust, commencing 
at Two o'clock, 

There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students of the Academy. 

Conductor—Mkr, Joan Hvotian, 

Single tickets, 5s, ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s; to be had of the 
Musicsellers ; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and at the Academy, 4 Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square. By Order, Joun GILL, Secretary, 


‘HE ANEMOIO UNION (under the direction of Mr. 


Lazarus) consists of the following eminent instrumentalists from the Opera 
rchestras, Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, &c.:—Flute, Mr. Henry 
Nicholson; Oboe, M. Barret; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Horn, Mr. T. E. Mann; 
Bassoon, Mr. J. Hutchias; and Pianoforte, Mr. W. Shakspeare, R.A.M. Vocalist, 
Madame Thaddeus Wells. Mr. Lazarus begs to inform Secretaries of Musical 
Societies, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Directors of Orchestral Concerts, 
Concert Agents, &c., that the Fourth Annual Tour of the Anemoic Union will 
in September, 1870. Complete Programmes can be given, or Mr. Lazarus 
will be happy to offer the services of the Anemoic Union to assist in full Orchestral 
Performances, or in Chamber Concerted Music. Terms for one or more Concerts 
may be known on application to Mr. HENRY NICHOLSON, 
19, Halford Street, Leicester. 


NDER the Immediate Patronage of Her Royal High- 

ness the Duchess of Cambridge. Mr. FERDINAND LUDWIG will give his 

FIRST CONCERT, in the Hanover Square Rooms, in the beginning of July. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 














Roderigo, Signor Gardoni ; Iago, M. Faure (his third appearance in that )3 
Elmiro, Signor Foli; Emilia, Mdlle. Cari; and Desdemona, Malle, Christine Nils- 
son (her third app in that character). 
On Saturpay, July 9, an Opera, in which Mdlle. Christine Nilsson will appear. 
Acting Manager .. aa os - oe Mr. JARRETT. 
Doors open at Eight o'clock, the opera will commence at half-past. The box-office 
ofthe Theatre is open daily from Ten to Five. Stalls, one guinea; dress circle, 
* 10s, 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


HILHARMONIO SOCIETY.—_IMPORTANT 

NOTICE.—The Directors of the Philharmonic Society being most anxious to 

make the concert in “* Honour oF BEETHOVEN " as attractive as possible, have, in con- 

Sequence of various unforeseen circumstances, determined to POSTPONE it until 

the following Mowpay, JuLy 11th, at St. James’s Haut, when Malle. Christine 

Nilsson, Miss Edith Wynne Malle. Drasdil, Mr, W. H. Cummings, Mr, Santley, and 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard will appear, 

They feel sure that these arrangements will meet the approbation of the Sub- 
scribers. All Tickets issued for Monday, July 4th, will be available for this 
Occasion, Stalls, 10s, 6d, and 7s, Tickets, 5s, and 2s. 6d. 

By Order, 








STANLEY LUCAS, 
Secretary. 





R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Farther particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Wxper, Sec,, Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


ORGANIST WANTED. 
WANTED an ORGANIST for Upton Church, Torquay. 
R. R. 


_'1 Salary, £40 per annum. Apply to Rev. Wolfe, Furze Park, Torquay. 


ADAME PATEY will sing Ranpzacer’s popular 


Song, “ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” State Concert, Buckingham 
Palace, next Wednesday evening, July 6th,” at the State Concert, Bucking 














EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Avausr 23rd, 
24th, 25th, and 26th, 1870. Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, and Madame 
Sinico; Madame Patey and Miss Marion Severn; Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. 
——— Smith ; Mr, Lewis Thomas and Mr, Santley. Conductor—Mr, TownsngnD 
MITH. 


ISS ELLEN JARMAN (Associate of Mr. Lansdowne 
Cottell'’s Academy of Music) has the honour to announce her ANNUAL 
CONCERT, July 7th, at Half-past Two, at the Hanover Square Rooms, when she 
will be assisted by the most Eminent Artists in London, and the Students of Mr. 
Cottell’s Academy. 








MONDAY, JULY 4th. 


ADAME NADINE DUNORD begs to announce 

that her MATINEE MUSICALE will take place, by kind permission of the 

Marquis of Downshire, at 24, BeLcrave Square, on Monpay, July 4th, to commence 
at Three o'clock. Further particulars will be duly announced. 


ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ’S ANNUAL EVEN- 
ING CONCERT, on Tuurspay gventne, July 7th, QUEEN'S CONCERT 
ROOMS, Hanover Square, at 8 o'clock, Miss Katherine Poyntz, Mdme. Osborne 
Williams, and Mdlle. Drasdil; Mr. W. H. Hillier and Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Harley Vinning. Concertina—Mr. Richard Blagrove. Harp—Mr. Boleyne Reeves. 
Pianoforte—Mrs. Richard Blagrove and Mr. W. G. Cusins (Master of the Music to 
Her Majesty the Queen). Conductors—Mr. Osborne Williams, Mr. Hallett Sheppard, 
and Mr. Francesco Berger. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Family tickets, to admit three, one 
guinea; unreserved, 5s.; Lamborn Cock & Go., 63, New Bond Street; at the 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square; and at Miss Katherine Poyntz’s residence, 
22, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


PROFESSIONAL MAN, residing in a healthy and 

fashionable Watering Place, receives an ARTICLED PUPIL who has some 
imowledge of the Organ and Choral Singing. Moderate Premium. Splendid Instru- 
ment and unusual Musical advantages. Address, J. D., Holmby House, London Road, 
Lower Clapton, London. 
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ISS BANKS will sing “AH! MY HEART IS 


WEARY " (new song by Kare Lucy Warp, composer of ‘The Weaver") 
at Store Street Rooms, 4th July,—Weexss & Co,, 16, Hanover Street. 


DLLE. DRASDIL will sing “HE IS UPON THE 

LONELY DEEP" (new song by Kare Lucy Warp, composer of “ The 

Weaver”), at Miss Katherine Poyntz's Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, July 7th.— 
Weexzs & Co. 


R. R. BERRINGER will play his admired “ VALSE 
DE BRAVOURE,” at the Crystal Palace, on Tuesday next, and during the 








week, 


ISS FANNY CHATFIELD (Mezzo-Soprano), from 
the Conservatoire, Cologne, is open to Engagements fur Concerts, Oratorios, 
Address, Fairlawn House, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


R. HENRY GORDON and Motte. MARIE 
D'ETIENNE wil! sing Nicoxat's duct, “DIS MOI UN MOT” (*“ One 
Word "’), at the Portland Rooms, on Wednesday Evening, July 13th. 


ISS AGNES LYNDHURST will sing on the 7th 


inst., at the Queen's Concert Rooms (Miss Ellen Jarman's Concert), WeL- 
LINGTON GuERNSEY's popular waltz aria, ‘‘ THE NAILADES,"” 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanver’s new 

song, ** THE CHARM,” Hanover Square Rooms, July 7th; and at his 

other = Engagements. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, &., 28, Old 
Bond Street, 


R. FREDERIC PENNA (Baritone) begs to announce 
his arrival from Italy, and that he will remain in London during the Season. 
Address, 44, West- 





&e. 














Mr. Penna can accept Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 
bourne Park Road, W. 


A 





PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 


branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


«“ LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 





“THE ABBESS," sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each), 


IRED-S AC RED SON G. 
“ But what we are especially pleased with isa pathetic little ballad, or sacred 
song, by Miss Lindsay, the poetry by Miss Helen Burnside ‘ Tired.’ his is so 
plaintive and so sweet that it conveys the idea of patient and perfect resignation :— 
‘I'm ready to go to rest at last 
Ready to say ‘ Good Night, 
The sunset glory darkens fast 
To-morrow will bring me light!’ 
The music well supports the idea expressed in the words and the hope of a worn and 
weary spirit: 





* With never a dream and never a fear 
To wake in the morning light !' 
This song threatens to tread closely in popularity upon the heels of Miss Lindsay's 
*Far Away.’ ""—Buzion Advertiser. 
No. lin D flat, No. 2in D. Each free by post for 18 stamps, 
Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street London, 


“LITTLE WILLIE.” 
” _—— WILLIE.” By Joxes Benenior. 


with distinguished success by 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W, 





Sung 





Just Published, 
“JT FIND OUT WHOM I LOVE,” 
SONG. 
Words (by permission) from 
“THE YOUNG LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“Oo L@ A,” 


PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PAR 
LOUIS DIBAL 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN © MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. 


No. 


each, 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publie 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GopparD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Srreer, W. 
HERR REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO MDLLE, NILSSON. 


“IT LOVE AND I AM LOV’D” 


(‘‘J'aime, je suis aimé "’), 


PUBLISHED IN A, C, AND D. 





Sung with distinguished success in Paris and London, Also transcribed for the Piano by 
EK. L. HIME. 
Each sent for 24 stamps. 


Dorr & Srewart, 147, Oxford Street, 


Where may be had A, RatcHarpt's celebrated song, 


“LOVE’S REQUEST,” 
In C, E Flat, and F, 
Also Arranged for the Pianoforte by 


BRINLEY RICHARDS AND W. KUHE. 


Just Published, 
“THE WiLD ROSH BUD,” 
SONG, 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. The Words by GOETHE. 
The Music by JOSEPHINE WILLIAMS, R.A.M. 
Price 3s. 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


‘‘CHILDREN’S SUMMER FEAST.” 
CHORUS IN UNISON. 
The Words from “The Afterglow” (with the Author's permission). 
The Music, composed expressly for Children, by 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price 6d. 
Published by Lamporn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond Street. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lansorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 
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MUSICAL QUARRELS. 
GLUCK, PICCINNI, GRETRY, LA HARPE.* 


About 1770, the honest citizen, on awaking in the morning, had not, 
as we have, to consult his paper, in order to learn what to hope or to 
fear from political events. France was then quiet, but Paris was bored ; 
the gazettes had nothing to do, and the news-collectors made frequent 
excursions behind the scenes of the Opera, whence they brought back, 
every day, some sort of booty or other. Now, as we know, a journey 
to the Opera is not a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and, consequently, 
the intelligence obtained there was not always very edifying. On what 
day Mdlle. Arnould had received the Duc de * * *; on what night 
the Marquis de * * * had found at Mdlle. Has’s, someone in a costume 
but slightly conformable to the exigencies of propriety ; how the Count 
de * * * had dismissed his stage nymph ; and how some stage nymph 
had dismissed the Chevalier de * * *; the colour of Mdlle. Guimard’s 
livery at the last Longchamps ; her petits soupers, beginning by the light 
of a hundred wax tapers, and finishing in an obscurity, of which 
morality was certainly justified in complaining; thousands of jokes at 
the expense of the Farmers General—a perfect godsend for the 
young ladies of the Opera, who emptied strong chests with a quick- 
ness bordering upon the miraculous; anecdotes about MM. Colardeau 
and de Carmoutelle, the paid poets of the most celebrated courtesans 
of the epoch; the misadventures of Poinsinet, and his boasting stories, 
together with the history of his four hundred and fifty mistresses—all 
these trifling details attracted the attention of the public, but only for 
an instant. They did not excite the same interest as a warm 
and long controversy. When, therefore, the journalists perceived a 
possibility of reviving the quarrels of musicians, by means of the 
antagonism between Gluck and Piccinni, great was the joy in their 
camp. Not only did the pamphleteers fling themselves bravely into the 
strife, but even the princes of criticism flew to arms, and prepared to 
begin the campaign. 

The contest; more violent than that which had marked Rameau’s 
score, sprang into existence in the pit of the Opera. Piccinni’s Dido, 
interpreted by Mdme. de Saint-Huberty with an amount of talent to 
which all contemporary writers rendered homage, was as successful as 
it was possible to desire. The partizans of Italian music invoked this 
work ; the Gluckists pointed to Jphigénie. Soon afterwards, in the 
orchestra, the King’s Corner, and the Queen’s Corner, which had 
preserved their old denominations, defied each other mutually, and, 
very frequently, as in the time of Rameau, recrimination was followed 
up by fisticuffs. If a Piccinnist returned home, separated from the 
main body of his army, he was immediately surrounded by a group of 
Gluckists, who accompanied him, singing the melodies which were 
hateful to his ears. The Piccinnists retaliated in the same way, 
whenever an unfortunate Gluckist fell into their hands. The former 
lodged Gluck in the “Rue du Grand-Hurleur,” the latter said that 
Piccinni’s proper address was the “Rue des Petits-Chanis.” The idle 
cellected, like so much precious manna, the innumerable jokes made 
on the pit-benches, and retailed them in the salons, giving their 
hearers to understand that they were their own. 

La a was a determined Piccinnist ; in his Hssai sur ? Opéra he 
strongly depreciates the talent of the German master, while he 
addresses the most honeyed praises to Piccinni. Rousseau, who 
bravely took his place among composers, displayed considerable cold- 
ness for Gluck, usseau cried up Italian music. It was with perfect 
sincerity that he believed he had composed, in the Devin du Village 
Italian music to French words. He was quite as right as the com- 
posers of the 12th century, who fancied they had recovered the music 
of the Greeks, 

Grétry, who united perfidy to smooth words, and was so envious 
that he would not enter the theatre till the very moment when, at the 
termination of a work by Méhul, one of his own operas was about to 
begin, was no more able than Rousseau and La Harpe, to like Gluck. 
Let us hear what La Harpe has to say :— 

“It was in this last” (the opera of Roland) “that he” (Piccinni) “ proved 
that music might possess strong expression, without ceasing to be melodious, 
and can shake our soul without shocking our ear by those odious cries which 
are so frequent in Alceste and Iphigénie en Tauride, and which all amatetrs 
consider a fault in Gluck’s music.” 


Further on he adds :— 


“Gluck carried to excess the din of voices, rendered still greater by that of 
the orchestra. . I am not surprised that Traetta, on hearing the 
acclamations of our pit at the Opera, exclaimed—‘J Francesi hauno le 
orecchie di corno’ (the French have ears made of horn).” 

Gluck’s deafening (étourdissant) orchestra displeased the celebrated 
critic, who thought the post assigned it by the composer was too im- 
portant, and that the voices were exhausted in struggling against such 


* From the Guide Musical, 











an uproar. He is moved to pity by the fate of the singers, whom the 
new system must inevitably doom to a premature death, and he advises 
Gluck to meditate seriously on Marmontel’s verses :— 


Et mes poumons? demanda Rosalié, 
Soyez tranquille, ils vous seront payés ; 
Sur mon état ils seront employés ; 
Rien n’est plus juste, et la régle établie 
Veut qu’en dépense ou porte & l'Opéra, 
Tous les chanteurs que monsieur crévera. 
In his opinion, moreover, Armide and Alceste are very insipid pro- 
ductions. 


“Tn this instance, it is a drama, it is Jphigénie, or Alceste, that I see and 
hear, and when their songs bore and stun me, I am to ask the instruments, 
am I, what the personages ought to have told me, but which they did not tell 
me? Why, if that is the case, do not let us have any singing at all. There isa 
shorter method than singing; let them take to pantomime, and let the 
orchestra play the piece. If all you can do is to make violins sing, why 
make actresses scream? Let them keep to gestures, and you will spare their 
lungs and our ears.” 


O terrible critic, return to your own profession; employ your ex- 
perienced scalpel in dissecting literary works, but do not touch our 
gods. Poorman! What! the sublime lamentations of Alcestis, con- 
trasting so mournfully with the joyous accents of the féte; the pathetic 
scenes of Armida, where all the fury of her hatred is overcome by the 
omnipotence of her love—these are things that Lore and stun you, eh ? 
Return to the Didon that is so dear to you, and gather up at least 
her ashes, for, despite her charms, the funeral pyre has consumed her. 

It is true, however, that Alceste was not successful in Paris. A part 
of the public shared the opinions of La Harpe; Mozart, the only 
person in the house, perhaps, capable of comprehending such music, 
could not refrain from exclaiming, as he embraced Gluck: ‘“ These 
Parisians possess neither entrails nor heart. Heaven preserve me from 
ever writing anything for them!’’ Thus we have, on the authority of 
Mozart, a public without entrails or heart; while, according to Signor 
Traetta, it is blessed with ears of horn. I am very willing to side 
with Mozart, even against the public and La Harpe. 1 believe the 
public did quite right in welcoming Jphigénie with enthusiasm, but were 
quite wrong in rejecting Alceste. When we behold such masterpieces 
treated so cavalierly, it is easy to say to whom belong the ears of horn, 
speaking politely, and eschewing a term more energetic than that 
employed by Traetta, but better calculated to convey my thought. 

Grétry, too, as I have said, had no great partiality for Gluck’s music. 
The greatness of Gluck’s glory dazzled him. He knew very well that 
the brilliant star would cause his own more modest light to pale. He 
does not imitate La Harpe, it is true; he does not attack the colossus 
with a club, but he does not spare his envenomed epigrams. On reading 
his memoirs cursorily, we do not immediately perceive his malignant 
intention, but we find afterwards that, under every piece of praise 
he lavishes on the great master, there lurks some ill-natured restriction, 
very artfully disguised. It is the poisoned sage, mentioned by Boc- 
eaccio, which possessed every characteristic of a harmless flower, and 
yet, for all that, produced death. La Harpe was at least frank in his 
attacks. Grétry is slyer; he works in the dark; he hangs, so to speak, 
about his rival’s domain, endeavouring to find his way into it through 
some gap or other, and stealing off directly he is discovered. Not 
wishing to attack openly, he directs his remarks against the Opera, and 
against French music, exalting Italian compositions, because he con- 
siders them incapable of competing with his own.* 

“I do not hesitate saying that, sooner or later, the artists of the Paris 


Opera will be obliged to sing without screaming, to sing as people sing in 
Italy, if they would have their performances witnessed. The spectators partici- 





* The proverb telling us that ‘charity begins at home, is exceedingly 
applicable in the generality of cases, and sometimes we feel inclined to wish 
that the said visitor stepped now and then beyond one’s own threshold. It 
seldom did so in Grétry’s case. He wrote three volumes of Memoirs, in a 
rather incorrect style, stuffed with instances of philosophical redundancy, the 
scraps saved from his conversations with Diderot and Co., and thickly strewn 
with paradoxes. They contained, however, some curious and pungent details, 
for Grétry was very witty. In these Memoirs all his attention is devoted to 
the details, even the slightest ones, of his own scores. In one particular 
opera, two or three notes on the bassoon indicate, we are informed, the 
expression assumed by someone who is jealous ; in another, a series of circular 
notes trace materially upon paper the chain uniting a loving couple. _He tells 
us that the object of such and such a prescription is to clear his brain of the 
vapours which affect it, and fit him for producing masterpieces; in a word, 
he is always talking at great length of himself; but of Mozart's works, for 
instance, he never says a word, though he cannot deny they are perfection. 
It is true, also, that Grétry’s music did not produce any very great unpression 
upon the composer of Jdomeneo. 
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pate too largely in the pangs suffered by a singer who screams. Pleasure is 
changed into a horrible torment, and the finest organs are destroyed in a very 
short time. Gluck’s music is fine” (he acknowledges this) ‘but it has the 
defect of frequently exceeding all human strength as far as the voice is con- 
cerned. No voice can ever compete without risk against eighty or a hundred 
instruments, played as loudly as they can be played.” 


Grétry knew perfectly well that Gluck never gave the voice an 
accompaniment of eighty instruments, played as loudly as they can be 
played. He was aware that Gluck employed principally stringed in- 
struments; that such instruments can play in the gentlest piece of 
gradation, and that wind instruments are rarely combined with them 
in Gluck’s compositions. Grétry knew this, but pretended he did not 
know it. He preferred including in the same blame the theatre, the 
singers, and every great work that disquieted his self-pride. 

Having mentioned above the name of Marmontel, I may, to his great 
glory, and as tending to increase the authority of literary men’s judg- 
ments in music, add that, in his eves, “ Gluck is a howling barbarian, a 
‘Teutonic Orpheus, a Bohemian juggler.” As we see, he rivals La 
Harpe, who designates those charming pieces: “ Jamais dans ces beaux 
lieux,” and “Voici la charmante retraite,” as “ airs fit for a wine 
shop or a galantee-show,” and calls Don Juan “ Germanic clatter.” 

The subalterns of criticism observed even less propriety in their 
attacks. Compared to old music, Gluck’s music was “a filthy stable 
paralleled to a palace”; Armida sang not like an enchantress, “ but like 
a witch”; Alcestis “ howled like a vivandiere,” ete. Gluck found some 
difficulty in bearing these criticisms, which degenerated into insults. 
With his friends, but not in public, for that would have compromised 
his dignity as an artist, he complained bitterly of the rabble of the 
press; his rough and impressionable nature was betrayed in accents 
of rage and indignation. Like the wounded bull, he shook violently 
these banderillas, which, thank heaven, merely grazed the cuticle ; but 
they did not sting the less for all that. The set of paper-stainers used 
up oceans of ink not in combating but in vilifying a great genius. For 
one bee, what thousands of wasps, as anyone fond of comparisons might 
say ; for one man of genius, how many miserable literary adventurers 
who live—or who lived then—only by outrages lavished on all that was 
worthy of respect and admiration ! 

Like those generals who first allow their troops to engage, before 
taking part personally in the strife, Gluck and Piccinni began by adopt- 
ing a reserved line of conduct, but they very soon both entered the 
lists. Gluck, rather pettily, reproached Piccinni with organizing 
his successes at the Marquis of Caraccioli’s dinners. Piccinni, who 
possessed a more gentle nature, entertained a great terror of his rival’s 
machinations. He was, moreover, but little fitted for the contest. 
When he left his family, to attend the first performance of Roland, 
every one, himself included, burst into tears. He considered a failure 
inevitable. His fears were, happily, not realized, for the piece was very 
successful, and his friends praised it to the skies. Iphigenia in Tauris, 
the subject being the same as that which Gluck had treated, met with 
no success. ‘he German master’s superiority was too evident. More- 
over, a strange occurrence settled the fate of the piece at the very first 
representation.* The advantage remained, therefore, with Gluck; but 
he had still more than one storm to encounter. Italian music was 
receiving reinforcements. Sacchini came to Paris with works more 
developed and more dramatic than Piccinni’s. His style, though still 
retaining that Italian morbidezza, so highly appreciated by a great 
number of persons, assumed, in certain pieces, a character of strength, 
reminding us of the German style. Despite its merit, however, Sacchini’s 
music does not strike me as possessing the freshness of melody remark- 
able in Piccinni, nor as attaining Gluck’s energy. This is often the 
case with all works of transition or eclecticism. | @dipe d Colonne was 
the work of Sacchini’s which achieved the greatest success, and revived 
controversies on the point of dying out. 

_But if Gluck was sharply attacked, he found fanatical defenders ; 
violence provokes violence. Thus, thousands of pamphlets were pub- 
lished, tearing to shreds the reputation of the Italian composers, One 
of the most violent was that entitled Brigandage de la Musique 
dialienne. I would have quoted some paseages from it, were it not 





* When Iphigenia appeared, there was an unusual movement in the pit. 
Instead of coming on the stage in a manner befitting the daughter of a king 
of kings, she rushed on, with an inflamed face, knocking herself against each 
wing, and now casting her eyes on the ground, now directing the most anxious 
—the most despairing looks to the borders. Piccinni turned pale in his box, 
and the audience burst out into inextinguishable laughter. Iphigenia was 
intoxicated. Someone in the pit cried out that the piece ought not to be 
designated Iphigénie en Tauride, but Iphigénie en Champagne. The most 
singular fact is that Mdlle. Laguerre, who played Piccinni this scurvy trick, 
sang with perfect correctness in the midst of her incoherent pantomime. The 
piece could not survive the accident, and still less the epigram. It was the 
time when a joke launched from the pit sufficed to ruin any piece, 





written in an unreadable style. It contains curious details concerning 
the different theatres of Italy. We learn from it that the custom of 
recalls and encores, so mortal a foe to dramatic truth, was the fashion 
then as it is now, 

Such were the famous disputes, so difficult of comprehension at the 
present day. ‘Time has not been favourable to the Italian compositions, 
Despite some genuine beauties, they have not been able to maintain 
their reputation. Hurriedly written, solely for the purpose of satisfy. 
ing the passing passions of the public, they do not bear that stamp of 
severe beauty which defies the caprices of fashion. In Piccinni, and in 
Sacchini, we meet with admirable isolated bits, but it would be difficult 
to make the public accept, now-a-days, whole acts of these works, while 
the fine scenes of Armide and Orphée still enchant us. How short has 
been the duration of the many works accumulated during this century ! 
We might compare dramatic productions to vessels buffeted by the 
sea; one wave of opinion overwhelms, and another raises them again, 
Alceste, Don Juan, and Jl Barbiere were failures on the first night, 
Didon and Roland proved marvellous successes, While a few noble 
vessels have entered the port, with all their sails spread, and triumph- 
ing over the storm, of how many frailer crafts which have perished, 
though not without a glorious struggle, do we discover, with sorrow, 
the fragments on the silent and deserted shore ! L. K. 


—— 0 
ON “ OVERDOING IT.” 
To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 


Sir,—’Twas when the English Mozart wielded the baton at Covent 
Garden—by the way, it is both instructive as well as amusing to note in a 
musical report (I think in the Chronicle) of that period, how signal was the 
failure of that long-since widely celebrated glee, ‘ Mynheer Vandunck,” 
especially to remark also the failure of the young gentleman who sang the 
bass; that was no other than Henry Phillips—the music to Guy Mannering 
was being rehearsed. At the chorus, “The Chough and Crow,” the 
passage occurring (upon which so many young vocal aspirants have subse- 
quently ‘cut their teeth”) to the words, “ Shrick on their murky way,” a 
very decided ritardo was introduced by the “young gentleman who sang 
the bass.” “Stop, stop,” jerked out the chef d'orchestre, saying something 
in an undertone to the innocent offender, only the last words of which (‘I 
have provided for that afterwards ; to retard there is like buttering bacon”) 
reached those near. Suppressed mirth amongst the insubordinate subordinates 
soon gave place to general admiration of their master’s forethought when they 
arrived at the phrase, so well worthy of Bishop's genius, to the words, ‘‘ And 
use it as ye may.” Brief as it is, it is genial and expressive, and withal a capital 
“ bit of fat’? for an opera chorus—plenty of noise with very little trouble— 
(en passant, the ‘‘ divine” Mozart wrote his opera choruses absurdly easy ; 
composers are not so absurd now ; oh, no; they “know a trick worth two of 
that ’’)—and evidently, having set his heart on this sublime little climax, he 
did not wish the ground cut from under the effect he knew his three bars of 
adagio would have on the audience by any previous “ spreading abroad ” of 
the tempo for the exclusive advantage of but a single voice ; (wo diminutions 
would be “overdoing” it. When there are over four p’s, or more than six 
J's, that is “ overdoing” it. When youth or maiden devotes more than sixty 
minutes per diem to kaleidescopic exercises for the development exclusively of 
the manual acroteria, that is “overdoing” it. Let it by no means be 
imagined that there are no other modes of “overdoing” it. The most fatal 
to good judgment as well as to all we hold dear is exemplified in the lives of 
many of our studious men; most of all in our young musicians. They 
attempt too much. Not that their “flights of fancy” are too exalted, nor 
their ambition too ardent ; but by going about their business with the set purpose 
of getting as much “ out of themselves ” as possible, they too often “o’erleap,” 
like the “vaulting ambition,” of which the good dramatist speaks. There 
seems, to poor human ken, no reason why we should lose such men as Gotts- 
chalk, Wely, and Dreyschock, at about the age of forty years; and such as 
Weber, Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Mozart, at even earlier ages. It is of no 
use “running a tilt” at fate. Getting into a pet about it will assuredly do 
no good; but obtaining a light for the future from the ashes of the past— 
would it not be worth while to inquire whether the system of “forcing” 
in musical education, more particularly in that rigid training through which 
our experienced men so rigorously put themselves of their own free will, after, 
it might be said, they had left “school,” in order to obtain a place in the 
race for honours, is altogether too much for human endurance. Life 
cannot be kept within the limits of its day under such treatment, or, in other 
words, the soul grows so fast that it soon disdains earthly swaddlings, and 
so, bidding adieu to material surroundings, takes} its place amongst its more 
immediate peers. Poetry and dreaming aside, life is valuable; it was not 
bequeathed us to be squandered. The immaterial spirit must not be driven out 
of its earthly habitation too soon by reason of too much mental work—this 
is ‘‘overdoing” it. If, for instance, a pianist of the first class plays every 
morning, as many do—as all have done—for, say, three hours; and then 
writes for three hours; and then spends another three hours in evening per~ 
formances (either listening or playing : some minds are so active that they are 
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almost as busy when engaged in the one as the other), is he not in danger of 


“overdoing” it. But in all these points a still deeper shade might not 
untruthfully be dropped in. Some play five or siz hours; then write for as 
long a period; and then stay out till past midnight. What must be the 
result! The very high degree of culture demanded of the modern musician 
impels a youth with any pride about him to urge his powers, physical and 
mental, to the very top of their speed. ‘A thousand notes a minute,” by 
the metronome, at the very least: nothing less will suffice. Unerring ac- 
curacy, or he will get “ pluck’t.” He must commit to memory faithfully, 
and be, in everything, “‘ note perfect,” Not only in one author, but in a 
hundred must he be “well up,” though each of the composers played little 
else, perhaps, than their own “ compositions,” our stripling must be familiar 
with them all; he must have them all at his fingers’ ends, from Corelli to 
De Kontski—task enough for half a lifetime surely; still, if the musician 
takes care of himself, and of his powers, there is no reason why he should not, 
like many of the most honoured in an honourable profession, “make old 
bones.” He might not become a centenarian it is true, as did De Lorme and 
Lopez; but it will be remembered that amongst a very numerous réle of 
distinguished musicians who reached “a good old age,” the names of Haydn, 
Spohr, and Handel, are to be found nearly approaching four score ; Cramer, 
Novello, and Cherubini exceeded four score. These were by no means idle 
people. I am inclined to think they “‘ got out of themselves” nearly all that 
it is possible for any created being to get out of himself during his period of 
probation. Noble workers all of them! No grass grew under their feet; 
nor did they “‘ foot it featly” in gilded saloons during the ‘‘wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twal.” What was the secret of their strength or vitality? Who 
shall presume to say? Is there any “elixir” can alter the decrees of that 
wisdom that “ setteth up one and putteth down another?’’ Assuredly not. 
Still let me plead a moment. I think it is the difference in the hours mainly. 
We should stand aghast were anyone to work a horse belonging to us for as 
many hours as we habitually work ourselves. A very great authority (whose 
name just now lingers upon every tongue) took as many hours of physical 
exercise as he did of mental application. This he held necessary to maintain 
a just and fair balance of his powers. It has, however, turned out that had 
he taken more recreation, he would only be following the best advice of one 
of his best friends. Not to multiply, needlessly, illustrations, it was easy to 
see when Mr. Mark Lemon was personating Falstaff, which he did so unctuously 
and so well, that he was “overdoing” it. It was remarked last autumn, 
when he was “doing” the character in the Provinces, by one who has the 
reputation for reflection, that it ‘could not last.” If he did not quit 
drawing on his powers at that exhaustive rate he would soon not have the 
choice left him. And so it proved. If I am probing too near the quick, it is 
because I feel it is necessary to utter a word of warning in the ear of the 
“coming generation,” amongst whom it is now a growing fault—I had almost 
said, vice—to light, as it were, the candle of life at both ends. It takes a long 
apprenticeship to make a man a consummate actor; and even when it is 
acquired there is no calling with which I am acquainted that draws so per- 
sistently, or so deeply, on the vital powers. To play well at night old stagers 
will tell you requires the utmost care of yourself by day. Some, like Mac- 
ready, adopt the one course and live on; others, like Edmund Kean, adopt 
the reverse, and do not live out half their days. It is too near the men them- 
selves to mention their names. I have shaken hands, for instance, with 
pianists (and very proud I was to be allowed to do so), men of whom it was 
said they practised fifteen hours a day, and continued that severe training for 
years. One clever musician was reputed to have played the violin for seven 
hours and the piano for seven or eight hours every day. That was “ over- 
doing” it. When not playing he was composing. He wrote Maritana and 
Lurline, and then without reaching the prime of life, or attaining to the best 
results of the powers that were within him, became a “ wreck.”” We would 
be glad to have spared him in the one capacity either as violinist or pianist 
or both, as a soloist, if he had given us another opera. Who would rot be 
Willing to forego few reminiscences of Paganini or Thalberg in exchange for 
another Turline. In a word, it is quite plain, that no man can become an 
epitome of executive talent of varied orders ; though, mentally, men may be 
found who are endowed with a universal grasp and almost a universal 
sympathy. Let the young student then beware of “overdoing” it. No one 
man can do everything. If his talent lie in any one direction, playing, for 
instance, let him keep mainly to one instrument; and if it incline to writing 
or composing, let him make the desk his chief concern. To expect one man 
to both compose a concerto and to play it is scarcely wise. For to compose one 
concerto well he must be in the habit and frame of mind for composing con- 
certos generally. This can only be acquired by ‘‘improving the shining 
hours ” over the inkstand for a great portion of the day. And supposing 
our young exuberant composer has anticipated the dawn (having had the 
courage on the previous evening to withstand the undeniable attractions of the 

best of all good company,” always open to the genuine artist, as, indeed, is 
= good company to its peer) and ‘preventing the night watches ””— 
Supposing him to have taken, ere the matutinal refection is announced, his 
customary two or three hours’ dose of “ Kaleidoscopics,” in what state of mind 
wine “patient ” be for composing at that time? Will the endless devices 
‘a is “ five finger exercises” promote the receptiveness and growth of the 
ideal within him? I rather think the reverse; in fact that the two pro- 








cedures are utterly inimical to each other, and that instead of anything 
appreciable being gained, everything will assuredly be staked, and will, 
perhaps, as the die may turn, be eventually entirely lost both to himself and 
to posterity by thus “ overdoing” it.-—Yours very truly, 

June 15th, 1870. IDEALIZER. 


+) 
MISS KELLOGG AT HOME. 


The following criticism appeared lately in Watson’s Art Journal, 
apropos of Miss Kellogg’s Paulina (J? Poliuto) :— 


“The réle of Paulina has always been considered a part requiring first-class 
powers. The character itself is peculiarly trying from its constant unrest ; so 
full of conflict are the passions it exhibits from the opening to the closing 
scene, that the situations absolutely admit of no repose. There is conse- 
quently little opportunity for the finer shades of artistic contrast, the emotions 
being strung to the highest pitch throughout. Accustomed as we have been 
to the strong and broad interpretation of this part by the prominent dramatic 
singers who have assumed it—to the gesticulation so extravagant, and to 
the singing so overwhelming in its physical development, verging closely 
upon ranting, it seems hardly possible that Piccolomini and Kellogg, the very 
opposite of those singers, should produce effects as powerful. Yet so it is, 
and proves that the same end may be attained by readings entirely different, 
and that effects as broad and striking can be produced by artistic contrast, 
as by the strongest development of physical power. 

“Miss Kellogg is terribly earnest in the character of Paulina, for although 
the tenderness of the woman’s nature will stand out there is a constant struggle 
between it and her intolerant detestation of her husband's professed faith in 
the new Christian doctrine. She will plead for him, it is true; will strive to 
save him, but his impiety revolts her, until, overcome by that simple devotion. 
which seems to rob death of all its horrors, she believes in the true God, and 
goes forth to the bloody arena with the calm fortitude of a martyr. Miss 
Kellogg’s acting throughout was truthful and impassioned ; she did not lose 
sight of the situation for an instant, but kept the cord tightened, until irre- 
pressible enthusiasm severed the strands, and her heart poured out in a burst 
of passionate song, the words, ‘Oh, Santa Melodia! Celeste volutta!’ So 
finely and truthfully was that rendered that it excited a furore of admiration, 
and it had to be repeated amid shouts of brava and thunders of applause. It 
was a supreme moment for the artist. Miss Kellogg’s gestures were purely 
classic; they demonstrated the emotion with striking fidelity; every move- 
ment was beautiful, and so eloquent that her action was unmistakable in its 
meaning. Her poses were classic and graceful, and were in some cases as 
beautifully statuesque as those of Rachel. There was a world of expression 
alone in those shapely arms, and those little hands, which seemed to plead, 
command, entreat, and defy by turns. She sang the music splendidly, from 
the first note to the last. Her phrasing was admirable, impressive without 
exaggeration, and effective without rant. Her finish is most elaborate; it is 
hardly possible to detect a blemish in her intonation, articulation, or execu- 
tion. It was pure, beautiful, and honest singing from the beginning to the 
end, and we were gratified to hear the repeated and irrepressible murmurs of 
brava, brava, which greeted her as point after point appeared in strong 
relief. Her voice was in superb order ; it was full, melodious, and sympathetic ; 
and ran out in passages of force, with metallic power which surprised while it 
delighted every one present. We must name Paulina as the grandest of all 
the successes that Miss Kellogg has yet achieved ; in its interpretation she has 
developed high histrionic powers, and has boldly taken her stand among the 
dominant artists of the day. It is a proud position which Miss Kellogg has 
reached by indomitable perseverance; long may she retain it, adding new 
leaves to the crown of honour which she so justly wears.” 


BapEN.—Madame Viardot-Garcia has returned to this fashionable 
watering-place, and resumed her Musical Matinévs, which are patronized 
by the Queen of Prussia, at present stopping here. 

Drespen.—Herr Friedrich Wagner, bandmaster of the Royal Saxon 
Garde-Reiter Regiment, and a distinguished virtuoso on the trumpet, 
is about to undertake, with the band of truinpeters under his orders, a 
tour in the Rhine Provinces and Holland. 

Innspruck.—In consequence of the great success attending the first 
performance of Handel’s Acis and Galatea, a second and equally suc- 
cessful performance has just been given. A handsome wreath was 
presented to Herr M. Nagiller, the conductor, by the artists under 
him. Herr Nagiller has done a great deal to raise the standard of 
music in the Tyrol. It was he who first introduced Handel, two years 
ago, into that country, Samson being the work then selected. : 

A1x-La-CHAPELLE.—The total receipts of the late Musical I'estival 
amounted to eight hundred thalers. It is believed tlat, after the 
expenses are defrayed, there will be a surplus. This surplus the com- 
mittee propose distributing among the members of the orchestra, and 
musicians in necessitous circumstances. Con-idering the numbers of 
both classes of the intended recipients, especially of the second class, 
it must strike an impartial observer that the share of each individual 
recipient will not be much. 
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A LETTER OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
By Freperick Tomar, Pu. D. 
“ Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost."—St, Jomn vi. 12. 


Under date of the 27th July, 1843, Vincent Novello presented a 
collection of manuscripts, most of them autographs of Beethoven, Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, W. A. Mozart, father and son, and Neukomm, 
to the British Museum. Bound now together, they form a separate 
volume of thirty-seven sheets of very different size, numbered from 
No. 1 to 37 (Manuscript Music, 402. Additional Manuscripts, 14,396. 
Pluteus* CXCII. A.). In the following, the single sheet will be 
marked by fol., its front by the letter a, its back by the letter 
added to its No. There cannot be any doubt of the authenticity of 
Mendelssohn’s letter which we intend publishing herewith. ‘The 
MS. shows his well-known handwriting, elegant and graceful, but free 
from all flourishes, and, therefore, plain and clear, involuntarily re- 
minding the spectator of W. A. Mozart’s handwriting. The size is 
note paper 8vo, viz., four inches in breadth, and six inches four lines 
in length. The letter is contained from the beginning to the word 
original, inclusive, on fol. 3la,—from the words with all its, to the 
end, on fol. 31b.% Neither the letter nor the composition following 
it show any date stamp; however, the former, on several places repaired 
and done over with paper, may have borne such a one before. Postage 
stamps, on the other hand, did not come into operation in England, 
where they were first used, before the 6th May, 1840.¢ On the lower 
part of fol. 84a, which is the last page of the composition, there is still 
to be seen a white wafer, nearly five lines in diameter. proving the use 
of a cross-ruled stamp, the meeting-point of two lines marked in it by 
a somewhat deeper ‘stitch. According to the date subjoined at 
foot, the letter is written in Mendelssohn’s twenty-fifth year during 
the master’s third stay in England,‘ which lasted from the 25th 
April, 1833, till the 25th August of the same year. It was 
interrupted from soon after the 15th May till the 8th June, by 
an excursion to Dusseldorf-on-the-Rbine,* where he had, on Whitsun 
holidays—W hit-Sunday fell in 1833 on the 26th May—to conduct the 
15th of the great Lower-Rhine Musical Festivals,f remarkable in the 
history of music by Handel’s Israel in Egypt being first introduced into 
the repertory of German music feasts.* It will perhaps, be interesting to 
note that the first public performance of this oratorio in England had 
taken place on the 4th of April, 1739." To turn back to our letter— 
Vincent Novello, to whom it is addressed, was an intimate London 
acquaintance of Mendelssohn, as well as Thomas Attwood, the organist, 
of whom we shall have to speak more; Sterndale Bennett, the composer; 
Ignaz Moscheles, the pianist, after Ludwig Berger, in 1824, for some time 


his instructor in pianoforte playing ; William Horsley, the connoisseur of 


theory, history, and bibliography of music; and that faithful friend of Ger- 
man artand poetry, Karl Klingemann,! late Secretary to the Hanoverian 
Legation. Born in London in 1781, Vincent Novello held the office of 
organist at the Portuguese Embassy’s Chapel, was distinguished as a care- 
ful author and editor of a great many organ and piano compositions and 
transcriptions, and highly esteemed for the earnestness with which he 
pursued the interests of hisart. His eldest son, Joseph Alfred, was the 
founder of the publishing London music firm of Novello, Ewer, & Co., 
now far renowned over the three kingdoms; and his second daughter, 
Clara, afterwards, when married to an Italian nobleman (Contesa 
Gigliucci), became one of the brightest stars on the sky of singing art. In 
1849 he left London and retired to Nice in Italy, where he died in 1861.) 
A true monument of filial piety, equally removed from mere insignifi- 
cance as from exaggerated eulogies, has been put to Vincent Novello by 
the loving hand of his eldest daughter, Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, * 





® Pluteus, short Plut., Latin for cupboard. Pluteus CXCII. A., in the 
library language means, Cupboard, No. 192, first rank. 

> Fol. 32a is empty. 

* See Journal of the Statistical Society of London. 
1841], p. 97. 

* First visit to England, 1829, second, 1832. See Jules Benedict, Sketch 
of the Life and Works of the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Second 
Edition. (London, 1853.] P. 11 ff., p. 19 ff. 

pe A. Lampadius, Felix Mendelssohn, Bartholdy (Leipzig, 1848], 
p- 34 ff. 

* Niederrheinische Musikzeitung. Vol. XI. [Céln, 1863], p. 177. 

& Edward Devrient, Meine Erinnerungen an Felix Mendelssohn, Bar- 
tholdy, und seine Briefe an mich [Leipzig, 1869], p. 158. 

—— Chrysander, G. F. Handel. Vol. UI. [Lygipzig, 1867], 
p. 89. 

‘See Karl Klingemann, in Ferdinand Hiller's Aus dem Tonleben unserer 
Zeit (Leipzig, 1868], Vol. IL., p- 95-100. 

) Fetis is mistaken in saying: “ Novello est mort & Londres vers 1845.” 

* The Life and Labours of Vincent Novello. London. [1864.] 
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the well-known author and editor of Shakspere’s works, in a little 
book sacred to his memory. 

As the simple generation of 1833 was not so luxurious as the present 
in regard of gummed envelopes, the direction of Mendelssohn’s letter ig 
written outside the letter itself. It is as follows:— V. Novello, Esq., 
67, Frith Street, Soho Sgre.” In this place, in 1833, Jos. Alfred 
Novello, Musicseller, carried on business,! very modest in its beginning 
and appearance, and Vincent Novello lived with his family from 1830 
till 1884." I hope the publication of the letter will be of interest 
from two reasons. First of all, it gives us some hints about a period 
of Mendelssohn’s life rather important for his acknowledgment as a 
virtuoso and his development as a composer, but little known about, 
as the published letters give only few or no news at all out of that 
time—at least, in the letters edited by Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
and Dr. Carl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy." A letter of the 6th April, 1833, 
is followed by one of the 6th September, 1883; and Devrient’s Recol- 
lections give, after a short notice of Mendelssohn’s visit to London, a 
letter of the 7th September, 1833, The smaller collections of letters, 
published by Nohl° and Polko,? do not come into consideration at all. 
Secondly this letter is a specimen of Mendelssohn’s English style, the first 
one published, I suppose. Benedict 4 tells us that Mendelssohn was well 
up in English literature, and that the works of Shakspere and the other 
eminent British poets were quite as familiar to him as those of his own 
country, and that he wrote as well as spoke the English language with 
great facility and purity, although his accent was slightly tinctured by 
his German origin. I do not think the English reader will be able, by 
many phrases in the letter, to point out the foreign writer; unusual, 
perhaps, are the expressions, wants in the meaning of deficiencies, 
cultings for blottings or erasings, and the short Prae, i.e., Praeludium, 
just before Postludium, currentin German. The letter runs thus :— 


‘My pear Sir,—As Mr. Attwood tells me that he does not 
intend going to St. Paul’s next Sunday, I fear I shall have no 
opportunity before my return from the Rhine of playing to you 
the organ fugue which I wrote for you at Berlin, and I beg, 
therefore, you will accept it as it is, although I have not yet tried 
it on the organ, and do not know whether it is not too* great 
a trifle to be offered to you. But I liked it when I wrote it, and, 
on that account, I hope you will excuse the wants in it, and my 
sending you, instead of a copy in better writing, the original with 
all its alterations, cuttings, etc. I intended to finish here the 
Praeludium which I have begun for this fugue, but could not yet 
find time for it, and beg you will excuse its coming some weeks 
later, and being then, instead of a Prae, a Postludium. 

‘*T hope to meet you this morning, in order to thank you in 
person for the kind presents you again have made me, and for 
which the influenza prevented me last week from saying my thanks 
to you.—Believe me, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

103, Portland Street, 10th May. FELIX*MENDELSSOHN.” 


A. Ledérer-Ubrich, soprano; Herr Betz, baritone ; and Herr Léonard, 
violinist; Mdlle. Pauline de Smet, pianist. 2. On the 1é5th July, 
Mdme. Peschka-Leutner, from Leipsic, soprano; Herr Schelper. from 
the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, baritone; Mdlle. Pauline Fichtner, 
from Paris, pianist; Herr Jules de Swert, from Berlin, violoncello. 
3. On the 5th August, Mdme. Mathilde Mallinger, from the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin, soprano; Herr Georg Miller, from the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, tenor? Herr and Mdme. Jaell, from Paris, 
pianists; Mdlle. Thérése Liebe, from Paris, violinist. 4. On the 19th 
August, Mdme. Monbelli, from Paris, vocalist; Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, from London, pianist ; Herr Auer, Professor at the Imperial 
Conservatory, St. Petersburgh, violinist. 6. On the 12th September, 
Mdme. Marie Battu, from the Grand Opéra, Paris, soprano; Herr 
Nachbaur, from the Royal Operahouse, Munich, tenor; Herr August 
Wilhelm), violinist; Mdile. von Dobjansky, from Paris, pianist. ‘The 
well-known band, under Herr W. Jahn, will, as usual, take part in all 
the concerts, 





1 The Post Office London Directory for 18338, p. 295. 

™ Mary Cowden Clarke, pp. 34, 35. 

" Briefe aus den Jahren, 1880, bis, 1847, von Feliz Mendelssohn 
Bartholsy. 2 voll. Leipzig. [1861—63.] 

° Ludwig Nohl, Musiker—Briefe. Leipzig. [1867.] 

P Blise Polko, Erinnerungenan Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Leipzig. 
[1868.] 


4 Sketch, §2, p. 18. s To,” MS. 


r “St. Paul's,” MS. 
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MR. CLAY’S GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


The accident of this amusing piece having been brought out at an ordinarily 
non-musical theatre seems to have blinded some of our contemporaries to the 
fact that it is, to all intents and purposes, a comic opera. True, there is 
spoken dialogue, but there is also much more music in it than in the 
drama with songs, which we were wont to dignify by the appellation of English 
Opera. The Gentleman in Black has the rare merit of being original. The 
subject is fantastic enough to have been imagined by Hoffmann, but it is also 
quaint and droll enough to be worthy of its real author, Mr. Gilbert. Equally 
original are the merry strains with which Mr. Frederic Clay has brightened 
the story. The themes are of that decided and tuneful character which M. 
Offenbach has found universally popular, but there is no direct plagiarism. 
The smart and “ catching” melodies which abound are admirably adapted to 
be committed to memory by actors who make no pretensions to a professedly 
technical education; and music of this description is equally acceptable to 
a general audience. A telling “subject,” however, by no means precludes 
elaborate treatment—witness the finale to the first act, wherein a capital theme 
is thrown to and fro from orchestra to singers, taken up by one voice, finished 
by another, and altogether so cleverly worked that the movement grows in 
interest until the curtain falls. We would further note some couplets built 
on an Offenbachian model, and disclosing genuine humour; also a graceful 
soprano ballad, scored with admirable tact. Mr. Clay, indeed, has evidently 
taken unusual pains with his orchestration, knowing probably that he would 
have to rely greatly on his band. The actors, however, acquit themselves more 
than creditably of their unfamiliar task, singing with such correctness of accent 
and general intelligence as more ambitious artists often fail to exhibit. We 
welcome The Gentleman in Black, as an agreeable substitute for the burlesques 
with which we have all been long afflicted—halting verses, lamed by tedious word- 
torturings, joined to tunes stolen from the music-halls ; and we are duly grate- 
ful to Mr. Clay, as well as to the compact little company of the Charing Cross 
Theatre, for setting a good example to their contemporaries. Cc. C. 

—o—_ 


THE BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL AT NEW YORK. 


The great musical festival which is to astonish New York and the neigh- 
bouring States, is steadily moving on to the day of its consummation. We 
hear of immense things in store for the admiration and the wonder of ourcitizens ; 
and if but half the indications become facts, the New York festival of June, 
1870, will cause Boston to blush, and wipe England and Germany out altogether. 
The engagements made are already multifarious, comprising almost every 
name known to fame in this country. It must cost a fortune alone to secure 
the services of the artists embodied in the list. The chorus is to be of im- 
mense proportions. The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston are coming, to 
aman, together with copious societies from New Jersey, Connecticut, other 
parts of New England, and from some of the up-the-river towns and cities. 
These, and with what may be got in New York, will build up an immense 
chorus, counting by the thousands. With such material, New York need fear 
no competition. It took Boston nine months to produce her great Musical 
Jubilee, and still some of the respectable fossils of this city and Boston pro- 
nounced the whole thing an artistic failure. New York will show them that a 
Festival can be got up by the vital energy of New York capitalists, in two 
weeks, that will be approved of, not only by the old fogies of both cities, but by 
the Vigorous and gushing writers of the press. It can be done, it will be done, 
it must be done. The great conductors of the country have been engaged, 
and will organize the several departments, and be responsible for the utter- 
most perfection of performance. Thus, Max Maretzek will temporize with 
the Italian operatic element, and harmonize them into exquisite and pic- 
turesque ensembles ; Carl Bergmann will invoke the tuneful spirits of Liszt 
= Wagner, and pay some attention to the dark, colossal ghost of Beethoven, 
: 0, it is expected, will be present, as he is invited to accompany General 
pms he having consented to give up his cigar for this occasion only; Dr. 

Pa Pech will wield the baton, and bring into line the miscellaneous choral 
Ds orts to attack Haydn and Handel in their tenderest points, and overcome 
ba with a multitudinous power; Carl Zerrahan will wheel the Handel and 

aydn Society to the front, and treat Mendelssohn mercifully and with distin- 
guished consideration ; and Jubilee Gilmore, in command of the ordance de- 
partment, will strengthen the weak points, if there be any, and bring the whole 
to a happy conclusion in a blaze of glory.— Watson. 


oneal is proposed to get up a Beethoven Festival here, as in 
a = om _Herr von Perfall, chairman of the committee, has 
a Ye contribute, at the Theatre Royal, to the programme a perform- 
poe oh Saag —asy Fidelio, and Die Ruinen von Athen, with a new 
is to y Herr Paul Heyse. The musical direction of the whole Festival 
$ to be offered to Herr Franz Lachner. 








CHARLES DICKENS IS DEAD. 
(An American Elegy.) 

Many a sad word has to be written in fulfilment of the duties of journalism ; 
but sadder words have never been written than those that head this paragraph. 
The great heart, that beat with love and sympathy with all mankind, is stilled 
forever. The great mind, that has laboured to make the world happy by 
making it good, is at rest. This loss will come home to the hearts of thousands 
as a personal calamity. To read the writings of Charles Dickens was to love 
the man. Apart from the splendid imagination, the inventive power, the airy 
fancy, the infinite capacity of realizing and reproducing forms of character, and 
the beautiful, powerful, and absorbing style of writing, there is a celestial 
spirit in those works—of pity for the sinful, tolerance for the weak, tenderness 
for all human infirmities, heartfelt desire to save, and cheer, and lead onward 
—which wins every sensitive nature to the most affectionate attachment. Many 
great men have been admired; but around the grave of Charles Dickens the 
world will stand with stricken hearts and tear-dimmed eyes ; for he had won 
the love of all mankind. It has lost a benefactor, a leader, a good, true 
and great man,—in himself an immortal proof of the innate divinity of human 
nature. Charles Dickens has been taken from us suddenly—but not before 
his work was well and nobly done. English literature will cherish forever the 
illustrious name that is this day written in the book of death. The meagre 
news—enough, however, slight as it is, ‘‘ to eclipse the gaiety of nations —tells 
us that he perished suddenly, while at dinner, stricken by paralysis. With 
like suddenness the grim angel came to Thackeray and to Hawthorne—com- 
panions of this grand and sweet soul, in the noble walk of letters. Not with- 
out fitness, though, is the visitation of sudden death that takes away the 
leaders of human thought from the very pinnacle of their greatness. They 
vanish from us at once—all their splendour unsullied by decay, and all their 
grandeur solid and perfect in the eyes of fame.—New York Weekly Review. 


—_o—_ 


ON CHARLES DICKENS. 
(By one of the multitude.) 


The death of Charles Dickens concerns musicians—yes—as it concerns the 
professors of every art, and the practitioners of every craft, among us. He 
was the most universal man of the present century. What he wrote concerned 
the whole world of humanity. He made us all, if not good, at least better for 
what he wrote. We feared the giant intellect of Thackeray; but we loved 
and sympathized to the core with the gentle eloquence of Dickens. Both 
were loveable men. We loved Thackeray as a cumini sector; we loved 
Dickens as a consoler and comforter. We were always apprehensive of the 
stern reproach of the one, always sure of the sympathy of the other for what 
in us was human, and therefore not faultless. ‘These were two great teachers 
of our time—because they taught, each in his peculiar way, through real types 
of humanity. What is Mills to them? What Bulwer (with bis ——). 
What the astronomers ?—what Lyall—what Darwin—what Goldwin Smith, 
or Mr. Disraeli ? 

Dickens is gone. We are not going to speak of his characters, though how 
much might be said about them all, from Mrs. Gamp to little Emily. 
And, then, with all these extraordinary endowments—the man himself, simple, 
and hearty, and communicative, and genial as a child. This was as the people 
—the great and universal people of the British dominions—saw ‘‘C. D.” 

—o——_ 
“ RE-HAW.” 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

S1r,—As one of the true Jerusalom tribe, I write to take exception to the 
way in which you, and your co-editor, whose superscription is “‘A.S.S.,” spell 
“ ee-haw.” 

Our tribe never aspirate, or even use the A in the first syllable. To what 
tribe do you and yours belong ? 

Our “ee” is a long pianissimo; and, when heard in the calm immensity 
and mystic silence of a dewy summer heve, sounds like the lulling note of 
a tempting angel, and produces a sensation as though the eart was being 
surrounded by a transparency of rubies, diamonds, jasper, chrysoprase, and 
many nectars of voluptuous flavour, and bright and golden ues; but our 
‘“‘ haw” is a roarer; and is no sooner brayed forth than away fly lulling notes, 
angel temptings, rubies, diamonds, jasper, chrysoprase, haye and chrysolite, and 
hagate, and beryl, and voluptuous nectars into the bargain, and the soul shivers 
off its luscious dream swift as a meteor’s flash, and, ere the haw has reached 
its climax, you know where you are.—Believe me, as ever, muchly yours, 

DovuBLE 
June 27, 1870. (You know what follows). 


P.S.—Lest you should be in doubt, it is ASS, without the initial punctuation. 


[Our correspondent need not have explained ; his letter fully entitles 
him to dispense with what he calls “ initial punctuation,” and to sign 
himself “« ASS” without reserve.—A. 8. 8.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Van H. (Weymouth).—No Southern Times has come to hand. Will 
our correspondent favour us with another copy. 

Inquirer.—Schubert, beyond comparison, in the first instance; 
Rossini, beyond comparison, in the second ; Auber, beyond comparison, 
in the third: Mendelssohn, beyond comparison, in the fourth; and 
Sterndale Bennett, beyond comparison, in the fifth. With regard to 
the second question—J. 8. Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, In such an argument Spohr and Schumann are out of the 
question. Cherubini is more difficult to dispose of. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaAL WORLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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“DE RETZ” SPEAKETH. 

p* RETZ says little, and that little commands no particular 

attention. He is a convenient underling of Saint Bris, and, 
doubtless, a zealous,—charity forbids us to say an unscrupulous— 
partizan. But were he knocked on the head by a ‘“ Rataplan” 
buff-coat, nobody would care, even if anybody missed him. Such 
is De Retz of the Huguenots; but ‘* every man in his time plays 
many parts,” and De Retz turns up occasionally as London 
correspondent of the Paris Ménéstrel, in the columns of which 
journal he disports himself after the manner of a vivacious whale, 
playing truant from “school.” In this capacity he is much more 
amusing than as a Catholic nobleman of sanguinary propensities. 
He exhibits a liveliness of imagination which amounts to the 
faculty of seeing, and believing in, things that are not—as when, 
a few weeks ago, he spoke gravely of twenty Hansoms waiting 
outside Drury Lane Theatre to convey members of the press from 
one operahouse to another. For this alone, De Retz off the stage 
is vastly more entertaining than De Retz on it, and we hope he 
may long defer his exit. 

De Retz’s last letter to the favoured Parisian print is funnier than 
the average of his communications. From first to last it runs a gro- 
tesque ‘‘ muck” with which one’s risible muscles have an instinc- 
tive sympathy, though the onslaught be upon actual facts. De 
Retz begins by referring to Mdlle. Nilsson’s ‘ position exception- 
elle,” and quotes a part of our recent article on ‘* Personal Opera,” 
acknowledging the extract as from the Musical World—* journal 
d’opposition musical trés avancée, et par conséquent tout dévouée 
& Drury Lane.” ‘To what are we in opposition, most sapient De 
Retz ?—and how does being in opposition involve perfect devotion 
to Drury Lane? The conclusion pointed at is, of course, that we 
are antagonistic to Covent Garden—a conclusion the readers of 
the Musical World know to be false, if the readers of Le Ménés- 
trel do not ; and, therefore, we are careless about refuting it. De 
Retz next goes on to describe our article as “le plus grand hom- 
mage rendu & l'influence artistique de Mdlle. Nilsson.” With all 
respect to so sharp-sighted an individual, it was nothing of the 
kind. Mdlle. Nilsson’s artistic influence must not be confounded 
with the influence of fashion. The two are distinct things, 
although they may happen to be in accord ; and our remarks were a 
complaint, not against such a legitimate power as the former, but 
against a phenomenon having uo raison d’étre except Society's 
* Let it be.” 





De Retz then turns to Signor Campana’s Esmeralda, and out of 
that barren work gets enough material for the bulk of his letter. 
There are several minor points in his remarks from which amuse- 
ment might be obtained; as when, for example, he bursts into 
apostrophe about MM. Naudin and Graziani (‘cet illustre bary- 
ton”) exclaiming ‘+ quels artistes !” ; as when he speaks of crowded 
houses, created by his own exuberant fancy ; as when he imagines 
that somebody has depreciatingly termed Esmeralda nothing but 
an ‘ Album de Melodies,” which nobody would think of doing ; 
and as when he styles Signor Campana “avant tout un mélo- 
diste.” But De Retz is mainly concerned about the press. He 
witnessed the enthusiastic reception of Esmeralda, and he read the 
criticisms upon it, since when he seems to have been in a state of 
daze, owing to the impossibility of reconciling opinions so diverse. 
At one time he cannot account for newspaper hostility to Esme- 
ralda, without going far beyond reasonable limits; yet, immediately 
after, he discovers the reason to lie in the ‘very title of the work. 
Such reverence have the English critics for Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris, and such concern do they feel for its integrity, 
that they rushed away from the theatre to call Signor Campana’s 
music ungrammatical. The logic of this course is not clear to 
ordinary intelligence, though De Retz may see it plainly enough. 
If, however, the facts are as stated, then not De Retz, but the 
critics, must be demented ; nay, more, their madness must be mad- 
ness without method; since when Signor Pugni’s ballet of Esme- 
ralda was produced (in 1844), they received it with a chorus of 
praise. But why trouble ourselves with questions of De Retz’s 
logic, or, in other words, essay the solution of problems in 
Imaginary Quantities? De Retz wishes to attribute the failure of 
bad music to ulterior considerations ; and when a man has set his 
mind upon a thing heis not deterred by the necessity of being illo- 
gical. One more word, and we have done with de Retz till next time. 
He gave this as a translation of a passage from the Times: — 
“ Si la perfection du chant, unie & la perfection du jeu des acteurs, 
peut assurer 4 un nouvel ouvrage un permanent succés, nous le 
prédisons avec certitude & la nouvelle Esmeralda.” Here is the 
original :—‘ If consummate singing, united with acting as con- 
summate could alone ensure permanent success for a new work, 
permanent success might fairly be reckoned upon for Esmeralda.”* 
Bah !—Monsieur de Retz, you could see the twenty press Hansoms 
which had no existence, and yet failed to perceive the word 
“alone,” which really did exist ! The upshot of the whole matter 
is, a8 saith the proverb—Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

—_—oO-— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ir anything could make up to the numberless readers of our 
admirable contemporary, JPunch, for the loss of Mark Lemon, it 
would be the fact that the editorial chair which Mark Lemon 
filled so long and so worthily is now occupied by Mr. Shirley 
Brooks. Mr. Shirley Brooks also may be said to occupy another 
chair, formerly in possession of William Makepeace boone PY 
that of Editor of good taste, as the most refined and accomplished 
master of a particular branch of our literature which, since the days 
of Addison and Steele, has been one of its chiefest glories. He who 
has written the Essence of Parliament (not to speak of 
other things), has written that which will endure as long as the 
English language. Some great statesman said that his knowledge 
of English history was derived from Shakspere’s historical plays ; 
we own candidly that much of our knowledge of what goes on 
in the Houses of Lords and Commons is derived (and how pleas- 
antly!) from the Essence of Parliament, with which our excellent 
j9unch has charmed us for so many years. 





* The “consummate singing, united with acting as consummate ”—(as De 
Retz might have gathered from the context)—referred exclusively to the singing 
and acting of Madame Patti. 
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Mr. J. S. Dwicut, Editor of the Boston Journal of Music 
(Massachusetts), is entertaining his readers with a somewhat loose 
translation of that miserable agp of egotistical coxcombry and 
absolute nonsense, the pamphlet called Ueber das Dirigiren, by 
Herr Richard Wagner. What, in the name of Music, does any 
sensible American care about such stuff ? 





At a recent performance of Robert le Diable at Cassel, an in- 
cident took place not provided for either by librettist or composer. 
During the trio, the tenor hissed the prima donna, and the bass 
retorted by seizing the tenor throat-wise—obtaining, for the first 
time in his life, unanimous applause. We manage such matters 
better in England. Here, when artists quarrel on the stage, one 
performs the “‘ happy despatch,” and cuts away—home. But each 
country has its manners. 





Bur for death supervening, the horse brought down to one grain 
of corn per day would have settled the question whether the 
least possible something is better than nothing. At present evi- 
dence is in favour of the least possible something, because we find 
the theatre at Arcidosso ae) willing to accept a subvention 
of 10 francs per year. Compared with this establishment, the 
theatres of Adghiari (30 francs) and Barbara (75 francs) are 
rolling in riches. 


MDLLE. NILsson has experienced something like the sensations 
of those who see their own death announced in the papers, and 
who have the great felicity of turning sorrow into joy—tears into 
laughter. She has just written to the employés of the Grand 
Opéra, thanking them for the sympathy shown on the occasion of 
the reported loss of her voice. As sympathy was not confined to 
the Grand Opéra (how many prime donne shared it, for example), 
Malle. Nilsson should advertise what the Yankees style, ‘‘ a card.” 





Don Giovanni was produced at the Italian Opera, Drury 
Lane, on Thursday night—with Faure, Castelli, Gardoni, Zoboli, 
Foli, Reboux, Lewitzky, and Nilsson, in the principal characters. 
All we can say at present is that the Donna Elvira of Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson was, both musically and dramatically, the most 
perfect and beautiful representation of that character in our 
experience. 


WE are glad to know, and our readers will be glad to know, 
that Professor Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful overture, Paradise 
and the Peri, composed for the Jubilee Concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, has been published by Lamborn Cock & Co. as 
a pianoforte duet. 





M. Hervé has written, and the Variétés will shortly produce, 
a new work, entitled the 7’rone d’ Ecosse, out of which, apart from 
the music, some fun will probably be got. ‘The names of the 
characters—all we know so far—are highly promising. Le Duc 
de Buckingham appears, and so do Louis Xiv., Georges XV. 
(whoever he may be), Mac-Razor, and Flora Mac-Razor pre of 
brave Flora Macdonald, can this be meant for you ?), and ‘‘ Julia 
Good Morning!” The last eminently Scotch patronymic is 
delicious, and M. Victor Hugo must look to his laurels. 





A CABINET crisis has taken place at the Paris Italiens. Upon 
what rock the Alary administration came to grief, we know not ; 
but it is certain that M. Alary is “out,” and M. Emmanuel 
Muzio is “in.” Not only so, but his Majesty Bagier I. has sup- 
pressed the ‘Direction du Chant,” and decreed a ‘‘ Direction de 
la Musique,” with heavy responsibilities, including those connected 
with the choice of operas, artists, and the conduct of the orchestra. 
M. Muzio has entered upon his duties with zeal. After visiting 
London, to hear Esmeralda, and look out for artists, he next 
Starts, or has already started for Italy, prepared to make a grand 
battue upon the accomplished singers fod beautiful new operas 
with which that country notoriously abounds, The appointment 
of M. Muzio leaves his Highness the Khedive without a chef 
orchestre. Here is a fine opening for knights of the baton in the 
land of Saladin. 





A curious bit of news comes to us from Ancona. ‘T'wo persons 
of different opinions, about an opera entitled Fiammella, referred 
the dispute to an arbitrator, M. le Sabre, and fought it out to an 
end which might have been bitter, but was not. Herein is a sug- 
gestive idea:—When success is contested at Covent Garden or 
Drury Lane (which never happens, because our public accept any- 
thing), let each side choose a champion, and each champion 
have at the other with all due formulity, the first placed hors de 
combat to determine the matter. We would insist, however, that 
the composers should fight their own battles, if possible ; the 
chance of getting rid of them being much too good to be lost. 





In 1860, when Big Ben the Second was cracked, it was feared 
that some day, in striking, it might bring clock-works and clock- 
weights pell-mell to the bottom of the clock-tower. Forty tons 
of metal, falling from a height of 2.)0 feet would shake the foun- 
dations of the tower to the centre. As the clock-weights, too, 
might of themselves fall, Mr. Edward Barry was consulted in 
1861 as to precautions. His scheme was a bed of sand, ten feet 
deep, under the weights. This was rejected by the Board of 
Works, who decided for a scientific ‘‘ cushion” of jute and cocoa- 
nut matting, a pile of which materials was accordingly raised in 
proximity to the flue. Seven years ago, at three in the afternoon, 
this “cushion” took fire, doing some damage and causing more 
alarm. In spite of warning, it was allowed to remain. On 
Monday week it again caught fire. Surely there are elements of 
danger enough in the roof of Lords and Commons without 
materials for a bonfire in the tower—materials liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, and perpetually in danger from a heated flue. 





TueE Oneida Indians (Wisconsin) have organized a brass band 
and purchased twenty-five instruments. When they get into 
~~ it is expected that music will arise. Pity that no German 

nd in our crowded city has taken advantage of this movement, 
and gone to the prairie and forest, where they might put them- 
selves at the head of the tribe, and make noises without injuring 
anybody! Music has charms to soothe the savage breast ; but it 
has also charms which, when dinned into unwilling ears, turn 
civilized men into savages. Unmingled with the jingling of 
vehicles over the stones, it may have an opposite effect, and turn 
savages into civilized men. Anyhow, this new fancy of the 
Oneida Indians opens a field for the ambition of street musicians, 
of which we trust they will take advantage. If brass bands are 
not enough we can spare our barrel-organs; and vocal music is 
in demand we would send our Ethiopian serenaders. In the same 
spirit of liberality with which, as Christians, we have showered 
gin, rum, &c., on savage tribes, we would gladly let the 
Oneida Indians have our music halls; and last, not least, in a 
true missionary spirit, we are prepared to send them even the 
Alhambra. If this little token from Leicester Square does not 
satisfy them, nothing will. 





A THREE-AcT romantic opera, Vineta, has just been produced at Prague. 
It is a feeble attempt, on the model of Herr R. Wagner's Tannhauser, 
The composer is Herr Skraup. Though that gentleman was called 
for, on the first night, after each act, Vineta will probably soon be 
forgotten ; as completely forgotten as if the opera, the composer, the 
musicians, and the singers were all actually at the bottom of the sea, 
in which cool locality the hero makes love alternately to Vineta and a 
virtuous young Christian beauty, just as the nymphs, gnomes, and 
other interesting personages disport themselves below the surface of 
the Rhine, in Herr R. Wagner’s Rheingold. 





Tue members of the operatic company at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, have two months’ holidays, commencing on the 30th June. 
In order, however, that the numerous visitors to this capital may 
have an opportunity of seeing the interior of the magnificent building 
by gaslight, during the above period, there will be three ballet-perform- 
ances every weck.—Some little time since, it was reported that Herr 
Joseph Strauss had been taken very ill at Warsaw. According to the 
statement then put forth, Herr Strauss was suddenly attacked, while 
conducting, and, having fainted, fell violently backwards. In doing 
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this, he was said to have seriously injured the back of his head, which 
came in contact with a music-stand. The Zagblatt, however, gives a 
different version of the matter. If that paper is well informed, Herr 
Strauss was grossly insulted, a week or two ago, during the perform- 
ance, by a Russian officer, and, being in a weak state of health, felt the 
shock so deeply that a serious illness is the result. The affair has 
created a deep sensation in Warsaw. 


—o—_ 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


‘Tue annual juvenile choral festival in connection with the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association was held at the Crystal Palaceon Wednesday week. This is 
always one of the popular days of the year, the friends of the youngsters 
mustering in great force. The choir numbered about 5,000, principally 
children, strengthened by a few tenors and basses. ‘The first part of 
the programme was devoted to sacred pieces. Attwood’s “ Teach me, oO 
Lord,” and Kent’s “ Thine, O Lord,” were two of the anthems given. 
Two or three of the part-songs were sung with spirit and in good time 
and tune. The others did not go so well, but the audience were toe 
pleased or too loyal to the system of which the choir were exponents, to 
be critical, and all the pieces were received with applause, three of them 
being encored. 


Mr. Freprrtox Arcuer’s concert took place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Friday evening, June 24th, commencing with Mendelssohn’s 
trioin D minor. Miss Dalmaine, whose voice was in good tune, sang 
Gounod’s “ Quand tu chantes.” Miss Poyntz was much applauded in 
“In questo semplice,” and Mrs. Frederick Archer and Mr. Perren 
gave great pleasure by their excellent rendering of Verdi’s “Sila 
etanchezza.” Herr Carl Stepan sang exceedingly well ‘ Oh, ruddier 
than the cherry.” Mr. Archer played with MM. Risegari and Paque 
the above-named trio, also three posthumous studies of Mendelssohn. 
A printed apology for the absence, through illness, of Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Nelson Varley were distributed among 
the audience, H. L. 


Mr. Atrrep Bay.is gave a matinée at his residence, 18, Lower 
Seymour Street, which was fashionably attended. He sang ‘“ Adelaide,” 
‘* Alice, where art thou?” and Benedict’s ‘‘ Nulla da te bel angelo,” 
accompanied by the composer, in all of which he received much 
applause. Miss K. Poyntz gave an air of Bishop’s, and Benedict's 
“ Rock me to sleep,” most successfully. Mr. Lewis Thomas displayed 
his fine voice to advantage in “ Ah non avea,” and Tito Mattei’s “La 
Pesca.” Mdlle. Colmache, a pianist, played two solos most brilliantly. 
Mr. John Thomas gave Parish Alvars’ harp solo, ‘‘ The Mandoline,” 
and (with Mr. rege their grand duet onairs from Faust. M. Paque 
played two of his solos in his usual excellent style. Mr. Henry 
Thomas, Herr Lehmeyer, and Mr. Benedict were the conductors. 


Mr. G. LanspowyeE Corrett gave his twelfth concert on Thursday to 
a crowded audience. Mr. Cottell was assisted by the Mdlles. R. and 
C. Doria, who well sang Kucken’s “ An eventide song,” and solos by 
popular and classical composers, which were well received. Mesdames 
Montserratt, Agnes Lyndhurst, Ellen Jarman, d’Elise, Amy Perry, 
Houyet, De Barry, Mardoni, Demani, with Messrs. W. Reeves, Bell, 
Waldeck, and Bolton, sang and played an attractive programme selected 
from the works of Mendelssohn, Weber, Mozart, Meyerbeer, John 
Barnett, Henry Smart, &c., all of which were received with more or 
less favour by the audience. Mdlle. d’Elise in John Barnett’s new 
romance, “I'he parted,” sang it with so much grace and finish as to 
create quite a furore, as did also Mr. W. Reeves in a new song by Mr. 
Cottell, “Thy image o’er my pillow beams.” Messrs. Weber, 
Lehmeyer, Cottell, and Francesco Berger accompanied. 


Tne concert given by Madame Rudersdorff took place on Tuesday 
week, at the residence of Mrs. Washington Hibbert, Dover Street, and 
attracted an audience both numerous and fashionable. Very little part 
was taken in the proceedings by the bénéficiaire herself, whose great 
and universally acknowledged talent—to say nothing about the 
speciality of the occasion—might have justified her in doing a great 
deal. Madame Rudersdorff made but two appearances ; singing first, 
with Madame Trebelli and chorus, Gounod’s cantigue, ‘‘ Noel; and, 
next, a new canzone (MS.), entitled “ Marinella,” by Signor Randegger. 
The latter, even more than the former, exhibited the high artistic 
qualities that invariably distinguish Madame Rudersdorff’s singing; 
and is, in itself, a charming composition. Among the vocalists who 
supported the concert-giver were Madame Volpini, Madame Trebelli, 
Madame Patey, Miss Alice Fairman, Signor Gardoni, M. Jules Lefort, 
Mr. Patey, Signor Bossi, and Signor Bettini, with some of Madame 
Rudersdorff’s clever and promising pupils. It would serve no purpose 
to mention the more or less familiar pieces selected by each artist, and 
we need only make the general remark that the choice was, in most 
instances, good, and the result satisfactory. ‘The vocal pieces were re_ 





lieved by several instrumental solos, among them being two morceauz, 
well played by Signor Alfred Rendano ; Boccherini’s violoncello sonata, 
executed in his usual style, by Signor Pezze; a duet, Impromptu, b 
Reinecke, for two pianos; and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March, ” bot 
played by the Misses Kingdon. Mr. Benedict gave to several pieces 
the charm of his masterly accompaniment. 


Tur annual concert of Mdlle. Mathilda Enequest was given at St. 
George’s Hall, on the 23rd June, under the immediate patronage of 
the Ambassador of Sweden and Norway. The vocalists were Malle. 
Enequest and Mdlle. Drasdil, Messrs. Cummings and Penna, and M. 
Jules Lefort. Mdlle. Enequest was encored in “‘ Come per me sereno,” 
from La Sonnambula, and was much applauded in Edward Land’s “ La 
Gitana,” and in Kiicken’s “ Der Himmel.” She also received applause 
in some new Swedish melodies. Mdlle. Drasdil gained an encore in 
Miss Kate Ward's “ He is upon the lonely deep,” and Mr. Cummings 
was similarly honoured in Mr. O’Leary’s ballad, “‘ Ask not why I love.” 
Mr. Penna was recalled after ‘‘ The Old English Gentleman,” and M. 
Jules Lefort sang, as usual, with great effect. The instrumentalists 
were Herr Ganz, M. Telesinski and M, Paque, who played several con- 
certed pieces with considerable effect. M. Telesinski created quite a 
sensation in M. Alard’s fantasia upon airs from La Muette, which he per- 
formed upon the violin with great skill. The concert was very fashion- 
ably attended. H.L. 


Miss Mary E. Watron’s annual morning concert took place last 
Monday, and drew a full audience. he concert opened with Ran- 
degger’s trio, “I Naviganti,” sung by Madame Thaddeus Wells, 
Messrs. Alfred Baylis and Maybrick ; after which Miss Walton played 
Mendelssohn’s caprice in B minor, in a most efficient manner. In the 
course of the concert she gave Chopin’s ballade in A flat (Op. 47), and 
(with Mr. Weist Hill and M. Albert) Lady Thompson’s grand trio in 
D minor, which received every justice at the hands of the executants. 
Mr. H. Weist Hill played his own solo on airs from Wallace’s 
Maritana, which was loudly applauded. Miss Katherine Poyntz sang 
Francesco Berger’s song, ‘‘ The Syren,” with effect, as did Miss Banks 
the romance ‘‘A Summer Eve” (encored). Mesdames Liebhart, 
Thaddeus Wells, Osborne Williams, with Messrs Maybrick, Trelawny 
Cobham, and Alfred Baylis gave several popular songs, duets, and con- 
certed pieces. In Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” sung by the last-named 
artist, and well accompanied by Miss Walton, both artists received 
much applause. The concert was a great success. Messrs. Kingsbury, 
Lehmeyer, and Osborne Williams accompanied. 


Mr, Benepictr’s Concert.—A gigantic gathering of artists to sing 
and play through a programme which might almost be measured by the 
yard, took place in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday week and attracted 
a crowded audience. The proceedings began at half-past one, and 
ended, we imagine, at a time which gave peculiar eppropriateness to 
the last piece— When evening’s twilight gathers round.” Fifty-six 
pieces were in the programme, the artists announced to appear being 
fifty-five. It is obvious, therefore that a bare mention of what was 
done would exhaust the reader’s patience long before the end, while it 
would be no more interesting than calling over the roll of a regiment. 
Luckily, were the reader’s patience equal to that of Job, and our space 
a matter of no concern, there would be little need for such particulars, 
very many of the selections, having no interest whatever save in the 
actual performance. What boots it, for example, to tell that Signor 
Gardoni sang his often repeated “ Mandolinata?” or that Madame 
Volpini gave, once again, ‘O luce di quest’ anima?” All such things 
may be passed over in absolute silence. There were, however, several 
features of interest which demand special notice : among them certain 
new works composed expressly for the occasion. One of these, “‘ The 
Mother and the Angel,” sung by Madame Patey, and written by Mr. 
Benedict, is a charming example of the pathetic ballad, and will, if we 
mistake not, become extensively popular. Another novelty was Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s Italian duet, ‘* La Confidenza,” which, as sung by 
Malle. Lewitzky and Mdlle. Cari, had a fair measure of success. Mr. 
F, H. Cowen’s new quartet for four performers on two pianos was 
decidedly well received. It is based upon themes from J2 Flauto Magico 
(not a bad base either) and is admirably wrought out for the production 
of the effect belonging to this class of works. The executants were 
Mr. Benedict, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Mr. G. Osborne, and the composer 
himself, in whose hands it lost nothing. Another successful novelty 
was a duet, ‘‘ Cantiamo d’amore,” composed by Signor Pinsuti, sung by 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson and Madame ‘Trebelli, and unanimously 
encored. The music possesses the gracefulness apparent in most of 
the author’s works, and we need hardly say all its beauty was displayed 
by the artists associated in its execution. Other unfamiliar works were 
in the programme, suchas the quartet, ‘‘ O ciel que faire,” from Méhul's 
L’Irato, but upon these we have no space to dwell. The chief vocal 
successes were gained by Mdlle. Nilsson, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska 
Madame Trebelli, Madame Monbelli, M. Faure, and Mr. Santley, all 
of whom were encored, re-called, or applauded with special heartiness. 
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Among the instrumental soloists was Madame Arabella Gaddard, whose 
remarkable performance of Mr. Benedict’s fantasia on Der Freischiitz 
excited something as near like enthusiasm as a morning audience can 
show. 1t will be assumed that Mr. Benedict himself was received with 
all the honours due to his position and long service in the cause of art. 


——— 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


A new and very amusing little piece, written by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
set to music by Mr. German Reed, and entitled Our Island Home, was 
produced on Monday week with success. Like some of its predecessors 
it enlists the interest attaching to real personages, so that the gratified 
audience are introduced, say, to Mrs. German Reed as Mrs. German 
Reed, not asa fictitious character, and see her in situations, agreeable 
and the reverse, which are never likely to become actualities. The 
plot of Our Island Home is simple :—Mr. and Mrs, Reed, Miss Holland, 
and Mr. Cecil start round the world with their entertainment, Ages 
Ago, and are thrown by shipwreck upon an island, which they divide 
into four equal shares. The only fertile part falls to the lot of Mr. 
Cecil, who uses the power-thus given him in a variety of absurdly 
funny ways which we shall leave the reader to discover for himeelf. 
Eventually a pirate (Mr. Corney Grain) bound by a oath to kill every 
body he meets, joins the quartet of islanders. This unwelcome gen- 
tleman, who turns out to be the long-lost son of Mr. and Mrs, Reed, 
is, by the ingenuity of Mr. Cecil, released from the obligations of his 
oath, so that all ends happily. It can hardly be necessary to say that 
Mr. Gilbert’s dialogue is bright and fullof point, that Mr. German 
Reed’s music serves its purpose very well, or that Our Island Home 
passes away an hour in the pleasantest manner. The last named result 
is largely due toa capital performance, Mr. and Mrs. Reed being as 
vivacious as ever, Mr. Cecil doing his burlesque business admirably, 
and Miss Holland lending the grace and charm ofher singing to an 
ensemble they help not a little to perfect. The new piece will, doubt- 
less, have what it deserves—a long run, 


sich 
FINE OLD TUNES. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Smr,—I must ask space for just a few lines in answer to your remarks at 
the end of my letter, and also to your leader on the same subject, and then I 
have done. Ihave to say that I agree with you that “our church music 
is weighed down with such a monstrous heap of rubbish that few who care for 
music in the abstract care a straw for our church music ;” and I would suggest 
(to go further than you) that the whole of it should be consigned to a bonfire 
—the fine old tunes, fine young tunes, the whole lot together. If it were 
possible, burn every copy and destroy every plate, and what should we find ? 
Why, that the fine old tunes were engraved in people’s hearts. Copies would 
soon be forthcoming again, whereas the dull miserable things, both old and 
new, that afflict the soul would continue in their well-merited oblivion. There 
would be no notes to remind us of them, and they, never having entered the 
ear or the heart, would remain dead, and we should feel how much better it 
would have been had they never been born ;—there would be the test. We 
should soon find bristling into life, “Jones in D,” “Crotch in ©,” and the 
other fine old tunes which you name “ perpetrations,” and are so easy to 
compose by “ twaddlers.” I frequently hear people (and especially those who 
have never done anything) say what they can do ; but I judge by what I really 
see they have done, and by this standard as to chants—well, the less we say 
the better.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

London, June 28, 1870. ANtI-PLATITUDE. 

[Jones in D” and “ Crotch in C” be blowed! Nevertheless, 
‘‘ Anti-Platitude ” is a very clever and agreeable fellow. Let him 
7 sy" on some other subject. He will be right welcome.— 


—o—__ 


TOM-TITS. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—The small “tom-tit” is generally supposed to feed exclusively on 
the young buds of plants; but the following circumstance will prove the 
contrary. A pair have built in my garden wall, and reared eight young ones; 
recently one fell from the nest and was killed. On opening its mouth I 
found it full of the green Aphis fly, and grubs of various kinds, evidently col- 
lected. from the adjoining plants. I have slaughtered many of these innocent 
prior but shall in future strictly preserve them.—I am, Sir, your obedient 

rvan 


Eagle Lodge, Derbyshire. Sparrow Hawk. 


SaLzpura,—A new opera, Blanche, by Baron von Tschiderer has been 
successfully produced. The performers were all amateurs, the principal 
one being the Countess Hedwig von Gatterburg. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

The simplest, yet the most emphatic expression of a great national sorrow 
is called for on the part of those who wish to offer a farewell to Charles 
Dickens. There was no man who turned aside with more distinct aversion 
than he did from everything that was time-serving or specious, or indirect, in 
the making of his way to fortune and the keeping of his hold on the public; 
no man more averse than himself to the false praise or hectic sympathy 
and parade which belong to the lovers of notoriety. Therefore, no great genius 
has gone to rest in our times (or, indeed, at any time) whose fame needs so little 
apology or exaggeration. 

As regards the literary life of Charles Dickens, there is small need for re- 
capitulation of its facts,—less still ‘or comment on them, so universal had been 
his popularity. But as regards the sequence, the catalogue should be clear, and 
I think it is not yet quite complete. It has been assumed and presumed that 
the Sketches by Boz began in the Morning Chronicle. But Dickens wrote 
elsewhere at that early time of his life. I think that at the time to which I 
refer, he was willing to help the editor of the Monthly (or London!) Maga- 
zine, then under the short-lived control of a certain Capt. Holland. 

To tell how Dickens subsequently, and at no distant period, rose into favour 
with the public, would be to write the history of book publishers’ catalogues— 
of cheap and dear books—the History, in short, of every one who cares for 
Fiction, and, yet more, who cares for truth. After the Sketches by Boz came 
The Pickwick Papers; then Nicholas Nickleby (with its immortal Mrs. 
Nickleby :—‘“ The name began with B—, and ended with G-—. Perhaps it 
was Waters y° Later, Oliver Twist (commenced for Bentley's Miscellany) 
and Master Humphrey’s Clock, which contained the histories of The Old 
Curiosity Shop and of Barnaby Rudge. The Memoirs of Grimaldi, which 
made small sign, and are forgotten, belong to this period. 

Next came that first book on America—fruit of a visit to the Land of 
Promise—which caused its writer to be so coarsely attacked, and which caused 
its readers to mitigate the habits therein reproved. Then followed Martin 
Chuzzlewit and (as fruits of an Italian holiday) the Pictures from Italy ; \ater, 
the five Christmas Books (and how these quickened the charity of many a hard- 
hearted and hard-headed man is not to be told) ; then Dombey and Son, David 
Copperfield (its master’s master-work), Bleak House, Little Dorrit, A Tale 
of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, which may be rated among the highest 
of his novels ; in its force, as grand and simple as Defoe’s ; in its characteristic 
simplicity, like the scenery round his home, which framed (so to say) the story. 
Lastly, came Our Mutual Friend, full of minute touches and clear tracings of 
character, which would have sufficed to make the reputations of fifty meaner 
men. Of his minor tales and sketches, flung out during these years of 
constant work and excitement, it is impossible to offer a list. One only may 
be mentioned—the story of Jiitle Bebelle, in one of his Christmas books for 
Al! the Year Round, which is as perfect in its pathos and local colour as any 
creation that ever came from the hand of man. Of Edwin Drood, his last, 
unfinished mystery, there will be time to speak presently. 

No man who has ever drawn breath or taken pen in hand has done more to 
vindicate the dignity of the literary character than Charles Dickens. He had 
the ball of social success at his feet; and being endowed with every instinct 
for every enjoyment that luxury, or taste, or high breeding could minister, it 
is admirable to recall with what a quiet consistency, entirely distinct from 
irritable or arrogant insolence, he held himself apart from, and above, the 
temptations which the great world is only tuo eager to offer to every one who 
is new and brilliant and amusing. When Pickwick came out, that great wit, 
Sydney Smith, said in my hearing—‘ Three hundred soup-tickets!” But, 
from the first, as to the last, Dickens was not to be cajoled by the persons of 
quality who desired to make an exhibition of possibly the most original 
English writer of English domestic fiction who has ever been seen. He kept 
himself and his life apart, and for this reason it was, during a certain period, 
the fashion to misjudge him—as a writer vulgarly democratic, who had 
expressed pleasure in defying the privileged ones of the earth. He was even 
called ‘‘low-lived,” because he did not hang on staircases, and make mirth for 
dinner-parties, and join in the exhausted humour of a society represented in 
the novels of the Regency period—happily dead and buried—by putting 
coronets on the heads of vapid characters, and by ransacking the dictionary of 
Court Jargon and Millinery for their dialogue. It has been said that he could 
not draw gentlemen and ladies (as footmen understand the designation). This 
is false. The characters of Sir Leicester Dedlock, in Bleak //ouse, that of 
Mrs. Steerforth, in David Copperfield, and fifty indications more, may be 
cited in disproof. That he found greater pleasure in selecting and marking 
out figures where the traits were less smoothed or effaced by the varnish of 
polite society than in picturing those of a world where the expression of indi- 
vidual characters becomes less marked, is true. ‘To each man his own field. 
An essay could be recalled, written to prove that Seott was a miserable 
creature, because his imagination delighted in the legends and traditions of 
feudal times, with their lords and their retainers. And yet Scott gave us the 
fisher-folk in The Antiquary, and Jeanie Deans. But though as “ a man of 
the people” Dickens loved to draw the people in all their varieties and humour 
and incomplete ambitions; and though he was by nature and experience a 
shrewd redresser of abuses—tracing them back to their primal causes—he 
was in no respect the destroyer it was for awhile the whim of fools of quality 
and the faded people who hang on their skirts to consider him. One who 
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redresses grievances is not, therefore, an overthrower of thrones. The life and 
the works of Dickens expressed a living protest against Disorder—no matter 
what the Order. 

His toleration was great for everything save falsity and oppression—one 
oint excepted. He was too apt to assume that asceticism in religion must 
ge hypocrisy. He was too unwilling to make allowance for narrower natures 
than his own, only kept to the rule of duty by the constraint of self-restraint, 
and those formalisms which he abhorred. In the very intensity of his own 
convictions, he was not always sufficiently forbearing towards those less deeply 
thoughtful, less profoundly gifted than himself, but possibly not therefore less 
sincere. 

Those who were admitted to know Charles Dickens in the intimacy of his 
own home cannot—without such emotion as almost incapacitates the heart 

and hand—recall the charm of his bounteous and genial hospitality. Nothing 
can be conceived more perfect in tact, more freely equal, whatever the rank of 
his guests, than was his warm welcome. The frank grasp of his hand—the 
bright smile on his manly face—the cheery greeting—are things not to be 
forgotten while life and reason last by those who were privileged to share 
them. Then, his exquisite practical knowledge and punctuality gave him 
time—even when most busily at work for himself or others—to care for and 
to consider the pleasure of all whom he harboured beneath his roof. It is 
some comfort to think that he drew enjoyment from these great qualities, 
and the effect produced by them on his guests. As a talker (not a converser) 
at his own table—as one who could tell a good story, or give a tolerant hearing 
to another—whatever might be the subject—as one who could hit the nail on 
the head, no matter who was present, and yet who never domineered by a 
hair's breadth over the most domineering of guests—for lightness, for direct- 
ness, for keen intelligence (freaked, but very sparingly, by the strong antipathies 
of those who have as strong sympathies)—Dickens was incomparable. There 
was no possibility of anything passing, where he was which the most 
experienced woman or the simplest child might not have heard. There was 
for every guest, the smallest as the greatest, perfect ease and security in the 
shelter of his house. 

Whatever he did, he did with all his heart and soul and strength. The 

munificent sacrifices he made of time, money, and sympathy to men of letters, 
to artists, to obscure persons who had not the shadow of a shade of a claim on 
him will never be summed up. There are thousands of persons living who 
could bear grateful testimony to this boundless generosity of his nature. But 
his geniality was as great as his generosity. Whether the matter in hand was a 
country walk through the district which his residence has made haunted ground 
to so many persons of all countries,—or a fireside game,—or the coming out of 
some poor play in which he had been induced to interest himself,—nothing was 
to be done by halves,—nothing affectedly: and such youth and vivacity were 
doubly surprising in a man whose life was passed under the grave responsibility 
of many cares and burdens, and who prepared and completed what he gave to 
the world—whether in his works or in his personal intercourse with the public 
—with an honest care and earnestness which should put to shame all such rash 
and random persons as, on the strengh of a few fancies and much impertinence, 
conceive themselves artists. When the story of his life shall come to be told 
on some distant day, then, and not till then, this amazing vitality, which set 
him apart from every human being I have approached, will present itself as one 
of the most remarkable features in the life and works of one of the greatest and 
most beneficent men of genius England has produced since the days of Shak- 
spere. 

It was his wish that all his letters should be destroyed. He was wont to 
say, ina spirit akin to that of Wren’s noble epitaph in St. Panl’s—that a 
man was sufficiently represented in his works. So should it be. But the 
brightness, the directness, the playfulness, of every page he wrote to those whom 
he trusted, cannot be overstated,—cannot be forgotten, by any one attempt- 
ing the slightest sketch of his genuine and endearing qualities, with the slightest 
competent knowledge. 

What more remains to be done here for the moment? Surely, no attempt 
made to designate or descant on the especial merits and qualities of Charles 
Dickens as a literary man :—surely, no marshalling of his recollections that come 
in crowds,—to be set, in the the instant of his departure, before the public. On 
a future day, I may endeavour to fill up the blanks in a sketch, the miserable 
incompleteness of which can be felt by no one more keenly than the writer. 

Henry F.. Cuortry. 


——J—— 


ITALIAN FIDDLE STRINGS. 
To the Editor of the * Musical World.” 


Srr,—Could you kindly inform me in your Musical World where the best 
Italian strings are to be had for the violin? F. A. 

ge some connoisseurs among our many readers who play the 
fiddle will obligingly confer the desired information.—Ep.} 


Darustapt.—Mdlle. Erl, a daughter of the celebrated Vienna tenor 
of the same name, has appeared at the Theatre here so successfully, 
that she will, in all probability, be permanently engaged in the place of 
Mdlle. Mahlknecht, who secedes from the company. 





WAIFS. 


The Philharmonic Concert, originally announced for Monday, July 
4th, is postponed to Monday, July 11th. The whole of the programme 
is to be devoted to Beethoven. Mdlle. Christine Nilsson is to sing, and 
Madame Arabella Goddard to play. 


Madame Barbot has returned to the Continent. 


The first representation of Herr Wagner’s Walkiire was to take place 
at Munich on Monday last. 


M. Flotow’s Ombre is now expected during the first days of July. 
When next? and next? 


Herr Litolff has finished a new operetta—La Botte de Pandore. It 
is said that the music is very original. Let us hope so. 


Good news for the million:—M. Offenbach is reported, from Ems, 
as quite well again. 

There is not likely to be Italian opera at Constantinople next winter, 
The Naum theatre having been burnt down in the late fire. 


The Zarzuela theatre at Madrid has been injured by fire—damager, 
300,000 francs. 

Miss Minnie Hauck has been playing at Krankfort with—so it is 
said—much success. 

A Beethoven festival is in preparation at Geneva, to take place on 
the actual birthday of the great composer—December 15th. 


The Paris theatres and concert-rooms received, during May, the sum 
of 1,225,392 francs, 95 centimes. 

Some ornamental lightning-conductors have been affixed to the new 
Operahouse, at Paris; apropos of which Le Meénéstrel asks if they are 
meant to preserve the theatre from the music of Wagner. 


Five hundred chorus singers are advertised for the Gaité, in Paris, 
for Offenbach’s new opera, in July. One of the effects must be to blow 
the roof off with sweet and concentrated sound. 

A notice has been posted at Baden, reassuring the public mind about 
Malle. Nilsson’s illness, and confirming the arrangement under which 
she sings there next year. 


M. Ambroise Thomas, the composer, and M. Heugel, the proprietor 
of the opera of Mignon, to be produced at Drury Lane on Tuesday next, 
are in London. 

The Princess of Wales has accepted the dedication of Mr. John 
Francis Barnett’s new cantata, Paradise and the Peri, composed ex- 
pressly fer the approaching Birmingham Festival. 


Mr. John Barnett has arrived in town from Cheltenham for the 
season. The composer of the Mountain Sylph, &c., looks in good 
health and spirits. 

SerenaDE To Mapame Parepa-Rosa.—The New York Herald of 
Friday, June 17, informs us that Madame Parepa-Rosa was the recipient 
of the very high honour of a serenade on the evening of the ‘Thursday 
previous, from Gilmore’s magnificent band, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


At the Florence Politeama, recently, two ladies got themselves into 
trouble by taking the box next to Victor Emanuel, and trying to 
engage him in conversation. Were they English tourists suffering 
from royalty-fever ? 

We have authority to state that, in consequence of the death of the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Queen’s State Concert at Buckingham Palace, 
announced for Wednesday, the 29th ult., has been postponed until 
Wednesday, the 6th July. 


M- Hervé, composer of Chilpéric, received a telegram on Saturday, 
desiring his immediate presence in Paris, the English servant he had 
left there in charge having, it is reported, absconded with a large sum 
of money and many valuable articles, 


The revival of the Domino Noir of Auber has been postponed till 
Monday, Mdlle. Madigan (!) not being ready with her part (that of 
Brigitte). A pretty condition for a great theatre like the Royal Italian 
Opera. 

Dranéht Bey, the Khedive’s superintendent of theatres, has engaged 
the following artists for the next Cairo season :—Prime donne, Ganioli, 
Vitali, Grossi, Sarolta, Giovannoni; tenors, Emilio, Naudin ; baritones, 
Colonnese and Boccoloni; buffo, Fioravanti; bass, Medina; premiére 
danseuse, Claudine Cucchi; musical and scenic director, M. Nichole 
Lablache; chef d’orchestre, Signor Di Giosa. 

The Milan Scala has at length found an impresario, one Signor 
Antonio Cattaneo, behind whom, says gossip, is Signor Brunello, backed 
by a theatrical costumier, who is, in turn, supported by a music 
publisher, and so on, The new manager opened negotiations with 
Fraschini and Nicolini to no purpose ; but he has since caught Tiberini 
and Ortolani, as a beginning. 
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The dramatic performance by Sir Charles Stirling and other distin- 
guished amateurs, in aid of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, will positively take place (it has been once postponed) on 
Wednesday, the 13th inst. The performance is on behalf of a society 
doing much towards raising the intelligence of the working classes, 
and, therefore, ought to be supported. 


The London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Land, had the honour of performing the following programme before 
Her Majesty the Queen, and Court, at Windsor Castle, on the 24th 
ult. :—Madrigal, “Now is the Month,” Morley, a.v. 1570; glee, 
“When the wind blows,” W. Horsley; part song, “O, who will o’er 
tne downs,” Pearsall; madrigal, “Come, let us join the roundelay,” 
W. Beale; glee, ‘‘ Here in cool grot,” Lord Mornington ; glees, “ Sleep, 
gentle lady,” and ‘ Forresterr, sound the cheerful horn,” Sir H. Bishop ; 
part song, “‘O hills, O vales,” Mendelssohn; madrigals, “ Down in a 
flow’ry vale,” Festa, 1541; “ Who shall win,” Pearsall; glee, « Sweet 
isevening’s tranquil time,” W. Horsley ; and madrigal, “ O, by rivers,” 
Ford and Savil, 1667. 


The “ Tonic Sol fa” College held its summer session during the past week. 
Mr. Curwen, in his opening address, referred to the progress of the method in 
Hong Kong, Beyrout, Madagascar, Spain, and at home. He exhibited an 
Arabic ‘‘ Sol-fa” tune book, and two Chinese “ Sol-fa” books, one of instruc- 
tions, the other of exercises. The speech of Mr. Wilkins, secretary of Council 
on Education in New South Wales, whose method has been adopted by the 
government, and is taught in every school, created considerable interest. Mr. 
Wilkins described how the “Tonic Sol-fa”’ method had been chosen after 
much deliberation and experiment. The other proceedings included lectures 
and lessons on voice training, teaching time, harmonies, Helmholtz’s discoveries, 
practical hints to organists, music in worship, the elements of success in teaching, 
etc. It was announced that, at the recent Society of Arts’ music examinations, 
the large majority of successful candidates were again ‘ Tonic Sol-faists.”’ 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, the well-known naturalist, whose musical 
tastes are evidenced by the fact that he is Precentor of the Canter- 
bury Choral Union, has devoted an interesting article in the Banner to 
the consideration of the nightingale’s song. Attacking the popular 
belief, which in this, as in many other cases, turns out to be a mere su- 
perstition, Mr. Wood declares that these famous songsters sing at all 
hours of the day as well as of the night, and that the best receipt for 
attracting them to any particular spot is to give three long-drawn slow 
whistles upon the upper A, or as near it as possible, and this being the 
challenge note of the males it will be speedily answered. ‘ By re- 
peating this call judiciously, the bird can be induced to approach closer 
and closer until he is within a few yards. He will then utter one 
phrase of his song and pause for a reply. Imitate it as well as pos- 
sible, and in this way the nightingale can be induced to put forth his 
utmost resources until at last he utters a lovely rippling phrase of 
sound that no human lips can approach, and repeats the victorious 
melody over and over again.” — Choir. 

Weare glad tosee that our contemporary, the Musical World, adds a 
note of regret to the announcement that the Princess of Wales was 
present at the first performance of Mdme. Schneider, at the Princess's 
Theatre. Whatever opinion may be held as to the wisdom of showing 
unlimited encouragement to the light and trivial productions of the 
versatile Offenbach, when high musical art is comparatively neglected 
by our Court, there can, we think, be little question that the eanction 
thus given by Her Royal Highness to the vagaries of the notorious‘ Grande 
Duchesse” is greatly to be deplored. When we see the French Emperor 
going out of the beaten track to encourage the ouvriers in the pianoforte 
manufactories of Paris, and other Continental monarchs showing unmis- 
takably their preference for the higher forms of art, and for conscien- 
tious artists, we confess to a feeling of deep regret that in England the 
opposite should be the case. Without any desire to curtail the liberty 
of the English stage, we believe that such performances as those alluded 
to are a positive disgrace to our theatres; and as music is made the 
excuse for the attendant indecencies which characterize Mdme. 
Schneider’s performances, we have a fair ground for raising a protest 
against the encouragement offered to her by the Royal family and the 
aristocracy.— Choir. 

Leirsic.—Herr Bartholf Senff is about to publish a work entitled 
The State of Music in Russia, with especial Reference to St. Petersburgh. 
It is from the pen of Herr Siegfried Salomon. 


A dbertisemeits. 


NEW SONG BY CIRO PINSUTI. 


“l HEARD A VOICE.” 


The Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Sung by Mr. Cummings at all the Principal Concerts. 
Lamporn Cock & Cos, 63, New Bond Street, 











THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 

And may be obtained of Signor Ferraat, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voles, and removing affections of 











TARANTELL SE, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, ; 
Par PAUL SEMLER. 
Prix 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“A SUMMER SONG,” 
NOCTURNE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By HENRY WALTON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Von Weser have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leadi.g singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, et:., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 





Poetry by 8. d. 
LITTLE WILLIE eee eee eve oe ove ©=Lovrsa Gray 3 0 
NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER ... . JOHN OXENFORD 3 0 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by Madame Adelina Patti) ... ove oo w- 3 0 
THE PARTING (La smn sss wees eee) WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) ITaLian Worps we 3 @ 
SIGHING FOR THEE... coe poe aga ... WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley's great 
song) ... one oes eee me ese «. THOMAS Moore 3 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
) ann os pn ese oe en «.. WELLINGTON GugRNsEY 3 0 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne's great ballad) ase eve +. « FLoRencs Percy 3 0 
And the Answer to it. 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED? ... oo WELLINGTON GuERNSEY 3 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THEY NAMED HER NAME BEFORE ME,” 
BALLAD. 
Composed by FREDERIC PENNA. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 
Composed by E. REYLOFF. 





Price 3s. 
London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“HOP R OW," 


BALLAD. 
The Words and Music by Mr. and Mrs, ST. LEGER, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK, 
“MERRY THOUGHTS.” Morceau de salon es ee ee 4 
“ADELINE.” Pensée ., a ee ee + «3s 

BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitce . & 














London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


’ oes 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a Re 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 6% et 
Lablache, and mary of the Clergy and Stat fully establish its great virtues. aa 
No Vocalist or Pubiic Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- es 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. ae 
7 
Just Published, “2 
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Just Published, ; Bt 
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INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING A 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. ' oe 
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TITO MATTEDLS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grande Valse 

Seconde Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 

I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) 

Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 

Il tramonto del Sole 

Il folletto (Galop de Concert) 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi) Transcription variée ... 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne)........cssseeesseeseseeeeeee 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves 

Mergellina (Barcarole) 

La Harpe (Romance) 

Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) 

La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 

Oh dear, what can the matter be (‘I'ranscribed) 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). 1st Set 








Non é ver (Brilliantly Transcribed) 

Bloom is on the Rye (Brilliantly Transcribed) 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini) (Brilliantly Transcribed) 4 
Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissment) 

Vaillance (I'antasie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani) 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Just published 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Just published 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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ooo’ 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Never more (“Non é ver), with English and French 
Words 

Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e 
Caravoglia 

Non torno (Romanza). 
Caravoglia 

Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley 

Deh Parla (Romanza) 

10 GR. PORORE LROMANEA) «0.26. css cdeissesesscocnssdvavasstcnase 

Tornéra (Romanza) 

Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas... 

Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti .............0000 

Un Rosajo (Romanza) Sung by Signor Cotogni 

Niente per Forza (Canzonetta).........cscsscssesesssesseees 


Sung by Signori Ciabatta e 


cecooooocooooococo 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





dust Published, 


SYDNEY SMITH'S 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


Sixty-four Pages, full Music Size. Price 5s, 








“There are féatures in this work of uncommon merit, 
but we shall say enough if we recommend it unreservedly 
to all who seek a manual of instruction well arranged, 
intelligible, and effective.”—Musical World, April 23. 

“While every care has been taken to cull all that was 
useful from the old régime, much that is altogether modern 
and thoroughly practical is here to be met with for the 
first time. In particular, it seems to have been the 
author’s purpose to lead the student by gentle degrees, 
and to ensure that one thing shall be properly acquired 
before another is attempted.”— The Queen, April 30. 

“The aim of the author seems to have been to supply 
as much information in as few words as possible, while 
aiding and directing the self-intelligence of the learner, 
and he certainly has succeeded admirably.” — Zcaminer, 
April 80. 

“The author leads the pupil on by carefully graduated 
instructions ; the exercises are also admirably progressive, 
and in the appendix a capital collection of suitable and 
attractive pieces is given, many of them entirely new, and 
all judiciously fingered for the instrument of which he 
is so skilful a master.”"—Lady’s Newspaper, May 7. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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BOOSEY 


& CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


= SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. _— New Pieces of Various 
kinds ... eee 7 6 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN. STUDENT. “Twelve Pieces for ‘Practice 
of the Pedal Obbligato... ove oo w 6S 
HENRY SMART'S FIFTY INTERLUDES ont PRELUDES we 3 6 
HENRY SMART'S CHORAL BOOK, a Collection of Hymn Tanes 
harmonized in various ways, with Independent Organ Accompani- 
ment. * Indispensable to all students,”—AMusical Standard. 
J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK, a neues: of New and Original 
Compositions ar ar cS es FS 
HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK, in two vols, 6s. cach, or one vol., boards, 
12s. This book, containing 53 Compositions, includes all Hesse’s 
Principal Works. 
JULIUS ANDRE’S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 of his best Pieces. -- 6 0 
WELY'S OFFERTORIES acd THE ORGAN. bit 35. Six 
Books in one vol. .. 6 0 
J. T. STONES ORGAN- BOOK, : an arrangement of 18 Classical 
Compositions ove eve oo we 6 0 


EETHOVEN’S SONATAS complete in 7 numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s each. 

46. SONATAS, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and Op. 7. 
41. SONATAS, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3—Op. 13, and Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2, 
48. SONATAS, Op. 22—Op. 26—Op. 27, No. : +" re and Op. 27, No, 2. 
49. SONATAS, Op. 28 (Pastorale), and Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
60. SONATAS, Op. 49, Nos, land 2. Op. 53—Op. 54 eeeume, and Op. 57. 
51. SONATAS, Op. 73—Op. 79 (Caracteristique)—Op. 81—Op. 90, and Op. 101. 
52, SONATAS, Op. 106—Op. 109—Op. 110, and Op. 111. 


Complete in one volume, 7s, 6d. 


OZART’S SONATAS complete in 5 numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. Is. each, 
129. SONATAS, Nos, 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 
130. SONATAS, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
131. SONATAS, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
132. SONATAS, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
133, SONATAS, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Complete in one volume, 5s. 


CHUBERT’S SONATAS, complete in four numbers of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. sige 
134. SONATAS, No. 1 (Op. 42.) No. 2 (Op. 5 
135. SONATAS, No. 3 (Op. 120.) No, 4(Op. 4 _ ew 143, ) 
136, SONATAS, No. 6 (Op. 147.) No, 7 (Op. 164. 
137. SONATAS, Nos 9 and 10, 


Complete in one volume, 4s, 6d. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS FOR PIANO- 

FORTE, in the MUSICAL CABINET, have a larger circulation throughout 

Europe and America than any other Editions, Each Book contains from 48 to 80 
pages, including Overtures. 


a 
o 














FIGARO GRAND DUCHESS 

Hee ged LE DIABLE FIDELIO 

DON JUAN BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 
LUGREZIA BORGIA SONNAMBULA 

DER FREISCHUTZ BALLO IN MASCHERA 
CRISPINO E LA COMARE TRAVIATA 
TROVATORE MARTHA 

NORMA WILLIAM TELL 

DON PASQUALE CROWN DIAMONDS 
FRA DIAVOLO MASANIELLO 
RIGOLETTO DOMINO NOIR 
ZAMPA 





Also, in Volumes containing four Operas, 6s. each,~~ 





NEW NUMBERS OF 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 

138, pee et TEN SONGS, including the “ Serenade" and ‘ Ot voulez 
vouz aller? ” 

139. TWELVE SONGS by Arraur Sotttvan and J. L. Mottoy. 

41, i io $ EIGHT VOLKSLIEDER for Pianoforte, including 
“ The Broken Ring,” ‘ Soldaten Lied,” ‘* True Love,” 

140, STEPHEN HELLER’S 24 Studies of Expression and fabythm, 


OOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in the 
MUSICAL CABINET. Post-free, 1s. 2d. each, 

98, SANTLEY S TWENTY-SIX SONGS, including zy many original composi 
tions, published in no other collection. 

11. EIGHTEEN oe Spears by Cuaripet, Dotores, Viranaa Gasrtet, 
Batre, Baker 

94, TWENTY CELEBRAT ED SONGS by Tuomas Hanes Baytey, ALex- 
ANDER Leg, &c. 

83. THIRTEEN FAVOURITE DUETS, including ‘‘ When a Little Farm 
we Keep,” “My Pretty Page,” “As it fell upon a Day,” “Te!l me 
where is Fancy Bred,” “ The “Lesson Duet,” &c. 

6. SIR HENRY BISHOP'S SONGS. 

44, MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY'S SONGS. 

43. SIMS REEVES’ SONGS 

93. TWENTY-FIVE NEW SCHRISTY’ 3 SONGS. 





- * SACRED MUSICAL CABINE T 
Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 1d. each. 
1. TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS BY CLARIBEL, 
2. THE MESSIAH, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
3. THE CREATION, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
4. NORDMANN'S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. 
5. TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS FOR HARMONIUM, 
6. WELY’S OFFERTORIES FOR HARMONIUM. 
7. WELY’S OFFERTORIES FOR ORGAN 
8, ANDRE AND HESSE'S VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN OR 


HARMONIUM. 
9. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS. 
10. ANTHEMS BY MODERN COMPOSERS. 
11. SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 
12, SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. 
13, TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. 
14. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS. 
15. KENT’S ANTHEMS, ARRANGED FOR HARMONIUM. 
16, Se HUNDRED PSALM AND HYMN TUNES WITHOUT 
RDS. 
17. THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
18, bag a BY FAVARGER, KUHE, BRINLEY 
19, ELLIOTT’S PVOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM, 


HILLING BOOKS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC in 


the MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, 1s. 2d. each. 

113, ROBERT SCHUMANN’'S ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 

100, ROBERT SCHUMANN'S SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. Complete. And 
Nine other Short Pieces, 

120. THALBERG'S ART OF SINGING. Six Pieces. 

122. THALBERG'S HOME, SWEET HOME, LAST ROSE, and LILLIE DALE 

117. CHOPIN’S VALSES. Complete. 

114. BEETHOVEN'S FORTY-FIVE WALTZES. 

23, TEN OVERTURES, by Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, and Auber. 

99. FRANZ SCHUBERT’S FOUR IMPROMPTUS, and SIX MOMENS 
MUSICAUX. All complete. 

87. LEYBACH’S SIX gd CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puri- 
tani," “* Sonnambula. 

86. MENDELSSOHN'’S EIGHT SHORT PIECES, including “‘ The Rivulet,” 
Two Musical Sketches, Andante and Rondo, &c. 

85. STEPHEN HELLER’S PRUMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE. C ymplete. 

80. STEPHEN HELLER’S TWELVE SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 

84, KUHE’S EIGHT FANTASIAS. 

79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM ee including “* The Shepherds’ Song," “ Perles 
et Diamans,” “ [1 Corricolo,” 

33, 34, 35. MENDELSSOHN'S Six BOOKS OF SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Complete. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, and 
CANTATAS, 

WALPURGIS NIGHT. 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C 

ACIS AND GALATEA, 

MOZART’S REQUIEM, 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

THE CREATION, 








HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 


MASS. 
ROSSINT S STABAT MATER, 
JUDAS MACCABAUS, 
THE MESSIAH. 





& DB 

ISHOP’S GLEE BOOK, 28 Glees éea ue 2G 
BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60Glees__., oe oe $ 6 
THE CHORALIST, 96 Part-songs. 2 vols, each a“ w @ § 
MENDELSSOHN'S 24 Part-songs 1 0 

The above Works, for Societies i in penny numbers. | 

THE CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK, 44 easy Part-songs.. 6 0 
A GARLAND OF SONGS, 50 Part-songs for village and schooluse 6 0 





Price 1s, ; post-free, 1s. 2d. each. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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CAMPANAS 
NEW OPERA, 


ESMERALDA, 


PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT CARDEN, 


WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS. 








All the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., 
sung by Mdlles. Patti, Scalchi, Signors Graziani 


and Naudin, are now published. 


ALSO, 


The Full Score - - - 
All the Favourite Airs, by F. Nava 
W. 8S. Rockstro’s Gipsy Rondo- 
Bolero -_ - 
Brindisi . 
~ - Grand Fantasia 
Kuhe’s Grand Fantasia -_—- 
Brinley Richards Bolero- -~ - 
Goodban's Fantasi - - - 


Rimbault’s Gems of “ Esmeralda,” 
easily arranged - - -each 2 
No. 1, The Bolero. | No.3. The Quartet. 
» 2. The Brindisi. | ,, 4. The Grand Duet. 


Dan Godfrey's Esmeralda Galop - 3 0 
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A QUADRILLE AND WALTZ 
By DAN GODFREY are in the press, 





CHAPPHLILT & CO., 
50, New Bond Street, London. 








To be performed for the First Time in England, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, 
AT THE 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE, 


~ MIGNON,” 


OPERA, IN THREE ACTS, 


AMBROISE 'THOMAS. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


The Opera complete 
Overture 
Six transcriptions...........+++...each 4s. to 
Entr'acte-gavotte 
Valse sentimentale 
Souvenirs-transcriptions... 
Polonaise 
Fantaisie-transcription .......... 
.. Fantaisie variée 
Fantaisie-transcription 
Fantaisie variée 


AUG. BAZILLE 
ALFRED HENRY ... 
L, L, DELAHAYE ... 
H. ROSELLEN 


Grande fantaisie 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fantaisie élégante 
Romance de Mignon 


EASY PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
.++ Petite fantaisie 
8 petites transcriptions 
2 petites fantaisies 
Fantaisie facile (Styrienne 
Petite fantaisic .........sscsssccccsececeee 


DANCE MUSIC. 


ler Quadrille & 2 et 4 mains 
.»»» Grande valse 
eeee Polka eee veeceecenceed’ Necccece 
2e Quadrille 
8e Quadrille 
Suite de Valses 
EM. DESGRANGES... 
F, ZIKOFF 


POSOSAAMROARAROSOMOSCSCS XR 


AAOAIAMORwH 


.» Entr’acte gavotte .. 
Deux Mosaiques .... 
Valse de Mignon 
ALSO, 
AMBROISE THOMAS. The Opera of Mignon complete, with Italian 
and French words 20 
And all the Songs, Duets, &c., separately, with Italian or French words. 
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